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Super-sniffer  defies 
steel  to  find  drugs 


Spooky  dealings: 

CIA  seeking  cops  as  agents 


It  can  see  through  22  inches  of 
solid  steel  and  can  "sniff”  out  il- 
legal drugs  and  guns. 

Is  it  a K-9  hound  wearing  X-ray 
specs? 

Hardly.  The  super  sniffer  is  a 
multimiiiion-dollar  X-ray  system 
for  containerized  cargo,  designed 
by  the  Bechtel  Corporation  to 
thwart  terrorists  and  drug  traf- 
fickers at  airports,  seaports  and 
border  stations. 

The  system,  which  Bechtel 
unveiled  in  October,  will  allow 
security  agents  to  scan  every  con- 
tainer that  passes  through  a port 
or  border  crossing.  The  machine 
runs  the  cargo  containers  on  a 
track  past  an  X-ray  machine  at 
the  speed  of  one  foot  per  second. 

Jerry  Jensen,  manager  of  cargo 
screening  systems  for  Bechtel, 
said  a 40-foot  shipping  container 
could  be  scanned  for  weapons  in 
an  average  of  four  minutes  — in- 
cluding pauses  to  check  contents 
— by  a security  agent  sitting  at  a 
video  monitor. 

Bechtel  designed  the  system 
with  Varian  Associates  and 
Associated  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, a Cambridge,  Mass.,  firm 
that  makes  a system  which  con- 
verts X-ray  findings  to  video  im- 
ages. 

As  part  of  the  system's  total 
cost,  which  is  somewhere  between 
$10  million  and  $20  million, 
Bechtel  constructs  a radiation- 


proof  building  to  house  the 
system.  Some  60  countries  have 
already  expressed  interest  in  such 
a device,  said  Jensen. 

While  the  X-ray  device  could  be 
useful  in  other  countries  in  trying 
to  get  a handle  on  terrorism,  he 
said,  the  cargo  screener  could  also 
have  an  impact  on  the  illegal  gun 
and  drug  trades  in  this  country. 

Mike  Fleming,  a U.S.  Customs 
Service  spokesman,  said  he  is 
unaware  of  any  plans  by  his  agen- 
cy to  purchase  the  device,  but 
noted  that  it  is  "virtually  im- 
possible for  us  to  check  every 
40-foot  container  that  comes  into 
port.” 

Nonetheless,  said  Fleming,  the 
agency  remains  interested  in 
"better  capabilities  for  checking 
for  contraband." 

Ron  Wilson,  a spokeman  for 
San  Francisco  International  Air- 
port, concurred  with  Fleming.  At 
present,  Wilson  said,  lack  of  time 
precludes  security  and  Customs 
personnel  from  X-raying  every 
piece  of  luggage  and  cargo  that 
passes  through  the  airport.  Only 
packages  destined  for  areas  such 
as  the  Middle  East  are  screened. 

Despite  the  scanner’s  awe- 
inspiring price  tag,  Wilson,  too,  is 
interested.  "We  certainly  would 
be  interested  in  the  latest 
technologies  for  deterring  ter- 
rorist activities,"  he  said. 


Its  actions  shrouded  in 
mystery,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  for  years  fired  the 
country's  imagination  and  suspi- 
cions with  images  of  shadowy 
secret  agents  in  trenchcoats  and 
broad-brimmed  hats.  Where 
these  agents  came  from  was  as 
much  a part  of  the  mystery  as 
what  they  did. 

Recently,  however,  the  CIA 
doffed  its  cloak  and  dagger  and 
rather  openly  approached  18 
major  municipal  police  depart- 
ments to  ask  their  assistance  in 
enlisting  veteran  police  in- 
vestigators for  counter-terrorism 
operations  abroad. 

CIA  spokesman  Kathy  Pher- 
eon  said  officials  of  the  police 
departments  were  solicited  at  an 
unpublicized  intelligence  seminar 
held  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  CIA  at  CIA 
headquarters  in  McLean,  Va.,  last 
July. 

The  agency's  recruitment  of 
police  personnel,  Pherson  said,  is 
but ' ‘another  chapter  in  our  whole 
recruitment  process."  Although 
in  the  past  the  agency  has  placed 
recruiting  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  Pherson  said  that 
often  the  respondents  are  not 
what  the  agency  is  looking  for. 

■'What  we  try  to  do  is  be 
smarter  about  recruiting,"  Pher- 
son said.  "On  the  law  enforce- 
ment side,  you  have  investigators 


who  sort  of  work  in  intelligence,  in 
finding  information  and  putting 
it  together." 

Pherson  would  not  reveal  which 
departments  had  been  solicited, 
but  a report  in  The  New  York 
Times  indicated  that  police 
departments  from  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Houston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Boston  were 
represented  at  the  July  seminar. 

Although  the  New  York  and 
Boston  departments  said  they 
will  allow  their  personnel  to  be 
recruited  by  the  agency,  both  the 
Houston  and  Los  Angeles  police 
forces  have  refused  to  cooperate 
because  they  do  not  want  to  lose 
"police  talent.” 

Whether  that  loss  would  be  per- 
manent or  temporary  is  apparent- 
ly an  unsettled  issue.  According 
to  Pherson,  CIA  recruiters  are 
looking  for  investigators  for  per- 
manent staff  positions.  Both  the 
NYPD  and  the  Boston  Police 
Department  have  reported, 
however,  that  the  CIA  indicated 
that  the  jobs  would  not  be  perma- 
nent. 

Investigators  who  met  with 
CIA  recruiters  “were  told  that 
the  jobs  were  contracts  for  three 
years  and  that  they  would  prob- 
ably not  be  retained  as  permanent 
CIA  employees,”  said  Inspector 
Robert  F.  Burke,  a spokesman  for 
the  NYPD. 

An  internal  survey  of  potential 


applicants,  Burke  said,  found  210 
detectives  and  investigators  in 
special  units  who  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  CIA.  Sixty-eight  of 
those  took  an  eight-hour  examina- 
tion given  by  the  CIA  on  Oct.  4. 
the  first  step  in  the  agency's  hir- 
ing process. 

Burke  said  it  was  uncertain  how 
many  others  had  submitted  ap- 
plications to  the  intelligence 
agency. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  had  a long- 
standing policy  of  discouraging 
large-scale  recruiting  of  depart- 
ment personnel  by  outside  agen- 
cies because  it  might  result  in  the 
loss  of  experienced  investigators 
or  officers  who  were  trained  at  the 
city's  expense.  In  allowing  the 
CIA  access  to  potential  ap- 
plicants, however,  Police  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Ward  denied 
any  change  in  policy  and  said  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  lose  many 
people. 

"It  is  an  overseas  assignment 
under  very  dangerous 
conditions,”  Ward  said,  "but  if 
anyone  is  interested,  I won't  hold 
him  back." 

The  loss  of  trained  personnel 
has  made  several  departments 
wary  of  taking  up  the  CIA's  re- 
quest. “Trying  to  find  good  police 
officers  is  a very  difficult  task." 
said  Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  executive 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Election  Day  results  offer  mixed  bag 


California  chiefs  withdraw  walking  papers  as 
salary-slashing  referendum  gets  thumbs  down 


O 9 Grady  wins  pitched  battle 
in  Cook  County  sherlff9s  race 


Police  officials  throughout  the 
state  of  California  breathed  a 
huge  sign  of  relief  immediately 
after  Election  Day  as  it  became 
apparent  that  a salary-  and 
pension-cutting  referendum  was 
going  down  to  defeat. 

The  heada  of  most  of  the  major 
police  agencies  in  the  state  had 
nearly  called  it  a career  as  they 
sought  to  protect  their  interests 
by  filing  retirement  papers  short- 
ly before  Election  Day. 

However,  with  the  resounding 
defeat  of  the  measure,  Proposi- 
tion 61,  by  a margin  of  nearly  2 to 
1,  hundreds  of  law-enforcement 
executives  were  able  to  tear  up 
the  early  retirement  papers  that 
were  submitted  by  the  bushelful 
as  Election  Day  neared. 

Proposition  61,  an  initiative  by 
conservative  activist  Paul  Gann 
— the  man  who,  with  the  late 
Howard  Jarvis,  successfully 
pushed  for  the  tax-capping 
measure  known  as  Proposition  13 


— would  have  set  a cap  of  $64,000 
on  the  salaries  of  state  and  local 
officials,  including  all  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  the  state. 

Had  the  referendum  passed,  it 
would  have  sparked  a 
devastating  wave  of  retirements 
by  the  state's  top  police  ad- 
ministrators and,  police  ex- 
ecutives had  forecast,  an  equally 
massive  move  by  middle-ranking 
officers  to  the  private  sector. 

"One-hundred  percent  of  the 
executive  staff,  two-thirds  of  the 
management  staff  and  about 
1,7.00  experienced,  committed, 
highly  skilled  employees  in- 
dicated that  they  would  leave"  if 
Proposition  61  were  passed,  said 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block. 

"These  are  the  people  who  are 
the  skilled  investigators,  the 
trainers  who  are  the  ones  who 
prepare  new  people  coming  to 
develop  them  for  their  careers,” 
he  said. 


The  referendum  would  have  set 
the  Governor’s  salary  at  $80,000 
and  limited  the  top  salaries  of 
governmental  employees  to  no 
more  than  80  percent  of  that 
figure,  or  a maximum  of  $64,000. 

To  get  around  this  limit,  a 
salary  increase  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  addition, 
any  salary  increase  for  state, 
county  and  city  officeholders 
would  have  needed  approval  in  a 
referendum  of  the  officials'  con- 
stituents. 

Another  potential  headache  for 
police  that  was  posed  by  the  in- 
itiative was  a provision  that 
barred  them  from  carrying  over 
unused  vacation  or  sick  leave 
from  one  year  to  another. 

According  to  Owen  Cooke, 
Police  Chief  of  Culver  City  and 
president  of  the  California  State 
Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  if  a 
police  officer  is  scheduled  to  take 
Continued  on  Page  7 


The  vaunted  Democratic  Party 
machine  in  Cook  County,  111., 
blew  a fuse  this  month  when 
Republican  James  O’Grady  won 
the  race  for  county  sheriff, 
beating  the  long-time  Democratic 
incumbent,  Richard  J.  Elrod,  by 
36,000  votes. 

The  victory  by  O'Grady,  a 
former  Chicago  police  superinten- 
dent, represents  the  first  time  in 
more  than  10  years  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  able  to 
seize  an  important  county  office 
in  what  has  been  a traditionally 
Democratic  political  stronghold. 

"There  is  a tremendous  sym- 
bolic significance  in  winning  a 
major  county  office,"  said  J. 
Robert  Barr,  a former  Republican 
county  chairman.  “The  office  of 
sheriff  in  one  of  the  key  offices, 
one  that  gets  a lot  of  attention 
and  one  where  there  is  a particular 
weakness  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Both  parties  spent  upwards  of 


$1.6  million  in  the  bitter  struggle, 
in  which  O'Grady  and  Elrod  went 
toe- to- toe  with  accusations  and 
acrimony. 

Late  in  October,  O'Grady 
pledged  that  if  elected,  he  would 
open  the  sheriff's  personnel 
records  to  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  of- 
fice to  insure  that  there  is  no 
malfeasance.  O’Grady  also  vowed 
to  evaluate  all  personnel  and 
department  units  for  manpower 
effectiveness  and  announced  the 
formation  of  a transition  team  to 
assist  him  in  office. 

O'Grady  also  charged  that 
Elrod,  who  was  his  boss  when 
O'Grady  was  undersheriff, 
destroyed  a political  ward  book  in 
which  the  names  of  political  spon- 
sors were  listed,  along  with  the 
jobs  they  were  awarded. 

"The  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
asked  for  that  ward  book,  and 
Elrod  couldn't  come  up  with  it,” 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICTOFCOLUMBIA  — A 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  police  use 
of  roadblocks  to  curb  drug  traf- 
ficking is  reasonable.  The  judge 
OK'd  the  practice,  noting  thatthe 
city  is  on  the  brink  of  having  its 
streets  taken  over  by  drug 
pushers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  - The  head 
of  the  state  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration  has  re- 
fused to  approve  the  appointment 
of  54  new  police  officers  in 
Boston,  saying  he  believes  the  list 
of  candidates  was  changed  for 
political  reasons.  The  54  police 
academy  graduates  joined  the 
force  on  Oct.  18,  but  some  of  the 
appointments  may  be  in- 
validated. The  personnel  direct  or, 
David  Haley,  said  as  many  as  20 
people  certified  as  eligible  for  ap- 
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pointment  were  illegally  passed 
over. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Jersey  City 
Police  Sgt.  Don  Carroll,  53,  was 
fatally  shot  with  his  own  gun 
after  a struggle  with  a deranged, 
naked  man  Nov.  6.  The  assailant 
was  later  shot  and  killed  by  other 
officers.  Carroll,  who  had  recently 
returned  to  street  patrol  from  a 
desk  job,  was  due  to  retire  next 
year. 

Anonymous  phone  tips  may 
not  be  anonymous  enough  to  suit 
some  people,  so  Police  Chief 
Joseph  Delaney  of  Paramus  has 
set  up  a post  office  box  for  those 
who  want  to  give  information  to 
the  police.  Three  of  the  21  letters 
sent  unsigned  to  Box  303  in 
Paramus  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  program  led  to  ar- 
rests, all  involving  the  drug  crack. 

NEW  YORK  — A state  law  giv- 
ing amnesty  to  owners  of 
unregistered  handguns  took  ef- 
fect Nov.  1.  The  law  allows  gun 
owners  to  turn  the  firearms  over 
to  local  police,  who  will  hold  the 
weapons  for  a year  while  the 
owner  gets  a license  or  puts  the 
weapon  up  for  sale.  Past  amnesty 
statutes  ordered  the  destruction 
of  guns  that  were  turned  in. 

The  Onondaga  County  Sheriff's 
Department  has  been  presented 
with  a certificate  of  professional 
accreditation  by  the  stale 
sheriff's  association.  The  volun- 
tary accreditation  program  sets 
forth  26  standards  that  must  be 
met  to  receive  certification. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  - Police 
Chief  Gary  Thompson,  41,  of 
Gray  Court  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  last  month.  His  two- 
year-old  grandson  was  also  killed 
in  the  wreck. 

TENNESSEE  — City  police  of- 
ficers in  Memphis  have  killed  nine 
people  so  far  this  year,  compared 
to  none  in  all  1986.  An  increasing 
number  of  attacks  on  officers  was 
blamed  for  the  jump  in  police 
shootings. 


ALABAMA  — The  Birmingham 
City  Council  has  OK'd  the  state's 


WISCONSIN  — l he  state  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice  has 
reported  that  of  the  4,875  sexual 
assault  cases  in  the  state  last 
year,  3,607  involved  juveniles 
age  17  or  younger. 


ILLINOIS  — Gang  activity  in 
Chicago  showed  a 9.2-percent 
decrease  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1986  in  comparison  to 
the  same  period  in  1985.  police  of- 
ficials said  recently.  The  number 
of  arrests  and  the  number  of  guns 
confiscated  during  that  period  in- 
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toughest  false  alarm  law  The  law, 
prompted  by  the  deaths  of  two 
police  officers  in  1984  while 
answering  false  alarms,  imposes  a 
$250  fine  after  the  third  false 
alarm  in  a 12-month  period. 

FLORIDA  — Federal  agents  last 
month  made  the  largest  seizure  of 
cocaine  in  U.S.  history  in  West 
Palm  Beach  last  month,  con- 
fiscating 4,620  pounds  of  the 
drug  The  cocaine  had  been  con- 
cealed in  false  compartments  in 
two  40-foot  shipping  containers 
aboard  a freighter.  The  wholesale 
price  of  the  seized  cocaine  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $41 
million. 


creased.  Supt.  Fred  Rice  said  the 
pattern  of  gang  crime  seems  to  be 
changing  from  less  serious  crimes 
to  more  violent  crimes.  Homicide 
jumped  during  the  first  eight 
months  by  16.7  percent,  while 
unlawful  use  of  weapons  dropped 
28  percent  and  simple  assaults 
were  down  by  m^re  than  60  per- 
cent. 
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Plains  States 


MINNESOTA  — David  Mack, 
the  Minneapolis  police  officer 
who  made  medical  history  in  1981 
by  regaining  consciousness  after 
being  in  a coma  for  22  months, 
died  Nov.  2 after  being  hospital- 
ized with  a fever.  Mack,  who 
recovered  his  mental  faculties 
after  coming  out  of  the  coma,  re- 
mained a quadriplegic  and  suf- 
fered from  chronic  respiratory  in- 
fections. He  suffered  severe  brain 
damage  and  lapsed  into  the  coma 
after  he  was  shot  while  serving  a 
search  warra  nt  with  other  officers 
in  December  1979.  Mack  was  43 
years  old. 

A grand  jury  in  Wright  County 
last  month  indicted  Annandale 
Police  Chief  Bill  Ledwein  on  a 
misdemeanor  charge  of  reckless 
handling  of  a firearm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shooting  of  a 
suspect  during  a September  ar- 
rest. Ledwein  is  on  paid  suspen- 
sion while  the  charge  is  con- 
sidered. 


COLORADO  — Sheriff-elect  Ed 
Camp  of  Adams  County  has  said 
he  will  fire  seven  top  ad- 
ministrators of  the  sheriff's 
department  when  he  takes  office 
on  Jan.  12.  Camp,  a Republican, 
said  he  was  taking  the  action 
because  of  the  officials'  loyalty  to 
Democratic  ex-Sheriff  Bert 
Johnson,  who  resigned  last 
spring  after  being  acquitted  of 
sexual  harassment  charges. 


TEXAS  — Houston  rouce  ot 
Thomas  G.  Koby  has  been  nan 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the  G 
P.  Hayes  Memorial  Award.  r 
award,  presented  Nov.  7 a 
Washington  dinner  hosted 
Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D.-Mass.) 
given  in  memory  of  the  first 
ecutive  director  of  the  Police  ) 
ecutive  Research  Forum.  K( 
was  nominated  for  his  " 
novative  and  dynan 
leadership,"  including  his 
volvement  in  numerc 
community-oriented  progra 
and  the  implementation  of 
successful  police  storefront  c 
cept. 

A survey  published  by  I 
Dallas  Times  Herald  says  tl 
citizens  are  more  likely  to 
killed  by  police  in  Dallas  than 
any  other  major  U.S.  city.  T 
paper  said  that  the  rate  of  fa 
shootings  by  police  in  1985  w 
five  times  higher  in  Dallas  than 
New  York,  and  twice  as  high  as 
Houston.  Dallas  police  offici 
killed  nine  citizens  in  1985. 


Lrsf 


CALIFORNIA  - The  San  DR 
Crime  Stoppers  program-got 
shot  in  the  arm  earlier  this  mor 
when  Steve  Garvey,  the  fii 
baseman  for  the  San  Die 
Padres,  got  together  with  four 
his  teammates  to  record  a r 
single  that  would  benefit  the  p 
gram  and  boost  public  awarene 
On  the  record,  Garvey  chan 
"You  can  call  me  Garvey,  you  c 
call  me  Steve,  but  don't  forget 
call  Crime  Stoppers,  pleast 
Other  Padres  on  the  record  w< 
Bip  Roberts,  Craig  Lefferts,  Gt 
Walter  and  Jerry  Royster. 

OREGON  — As  part  of 
$2. 6-million  program  financed 
Federal  aid,  30  Army  Natioi 
Guard  will  help  police  condi 
drug  raids  and  search  for  me 
juana  patches. 

WASHINGTON  - Authorit 
in  Pomeroy  are  investigating  I 
death  of  Police  Chief  Jack  Bun 
in  a fall  from  a nine-foot  ramp  a 
hardware  store  Nov.  5.  Bunc 
who  had  been  chief  for  16  yea 
was  on  sick  leave  at  the  time 
the  fatal  accident. 
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/rime-prevention  shocker: 


Merchant  fights  back,  gets  sympathy,  is  freed 


When  Odell  Hicks'  sweaty 
palms  touched  the  makeshift  elec- 
tric booby  trap  Prentice  Rasheed 
had  set  in  the  ceiling  of  his  general 
store,  the  26-year-old  burglar 
received  a 116-volt  shock  which 
killed  him. 

Rasheed  faced  possible 
manslaughter  charges,  but  a 
Dade  County  grand  jury  refused 
to  return  an  indictment  against 
the  merchant  from  the  Liberty 
City  section  of  Miami,  stating 
that  it  believed  Rasheed  did  not 
intend  to  kill  anyone. 

Rasheed  could  have  been 
slapped  with  a 16-year  sentence  if 
convicted,  but  he  seemed  un- 
ruffled by  his  bout  with  the 
criminal  justice  system.  "I  have  a 
lot  of  faith  in  the  system,  ’ ’ he  said. 

The  Liberty  City  case  is  part  of 
what  appears  to  be  a growing 
phenomenon  of  would-be  victims 
being  acquitted  or  not  prosecuted 
at  all  when  charged  with  crimes 
stemming  from  fighting  back 
against  assailants. 

Perhaps  the  first  incident  to 
galvanize  public  attention  and 
support  for  those  like  Prentice 
Rasheed  was  the  Bernhard  Goetz 
case  in  December  1984.  Goetz 
shot  four  youths  who  he  said  were 
harassing  him  on  New  York  City 
subway  car  and  became,  for  a 
time,  a national  hero  for  refusing 


The  winner  and  still  champion 
as  the  top  overtime  earner  for  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  police  for  1986  is 
Lieut.  J.  L.  Smith,  who  oversees 
police  details  at  several  Hudson 
River  bridges  and  tunnels. 

Smith,  who  is  expected  to  earn 
more  than  $100,000  this  year,  will 
once  again  pull  in  more  money 
than  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Port  Authf  rity  Police,  Henry 
DeGeneste 

Why?  Because  not  only  have 
strenuous  efforts  by  the  Port 
Authority  management  to  curb 
police  overtime  failed,  but  over- 
time spending  has  increased  by 
more  than  24  percent  so  far  this 
year. 

The  inflated  salaries  earned  by 
the  agency's  superior  officers  in 
1986  were  cast  into  the  news 
media's  spotlight  earlier  this 
year,  isolating  a problem  that  the 
Port  Authority  Police  and  the 
Port  Authority  Police  Benevolent 
Association  (PAPBA)  have  been 
trying  to  solve  through  a variety 
of  means. 

The  agency  has  hired  200  new 
officers  since  late  1984  and  has 
tried  to  build  up  its  central  police 
pool  so  that  sick  or  vacationing  of- 
ficers could  be  replaced  with 
others  who  would  be  paid  straight 
time.  And,  in  an  effort  to  cope 
with  a "logjam"  in  promotions 
that  helped  fuel  the  overtime 
problem,  eight  sergeants  were 
promoted  to  lieutenant  in  the  last 
month  — the  first  such  promo- 
tions in  two  years. 


to  let  criminals  get  away  with 
their  petty  crimes. 

Goetz  was  indicted  for  attemp- 
ted murder  and  possession  of  a 
weapon,  but  hi  case  has  yet  to 
come  to  trial. 

While  there  are  fundamental 
differences  between  the  two 
cases,  Rasheed,  like  Goetz,  has 
received  overwhelming  communi- 
ty support.  "People  I don’t  know 
come  up  and  shake  my  hand,”  he 
said.  "They  think  I had  a right  to 
defend  myself." 

Rasheed  was  arrested  by  police 
on  Sept.  30,  the  day  after  Hicks 
was  electrocuted,  and  was 
charged  with  manslaughter.  He 
was  promptly  released  on  a 
$6,600  bond  paid  by  fellow  mer- 
chants who  sided  with  him. 

"We  are  in  sympathy  with 
Prentice,"  said  William  J. 
Calhoun,  director  of  the  Edison 
Model  City  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. “We  understand  his  frustra- 
tion. We  have  put  iron  bars  on  the 
windows  and  doors  of  our 
establishments,  but  that  does  not 
8 top  burglars  because  there  is  vir- 
tually no  protection  around 
here." 

Rasheed’s  store  had  been 
burglarized  eight  times  since  it 
opened  a year  ago  — four  times  in 
a recent  two-week  span. 

Miami  Police  spokesman 


Despite  efforts  to  bring  the 
problem  in  check,  overtime 
spending  by  the  agency's  police 
force  and  96  clerical  workers  in- 
volved in  police  activities  totalled 
$11.6  million  from  January 
through  September  of  this  year, 
according  to  Port  Authority 
spokesman  Lynn  Tierney.  In 
comparison,  overtime  spending 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1985 
was  $9.3  million. 

A number  of  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  in  overtime 
spending,  according  to  assistant 
police  superintendent  James  J. 
Nachstein.  These  included  extra 
pay  for  the  Liberty  Weekend 
celebration,  continuing  personnel 
shortages  and  additional  airport 
training  and  surveillance  follow- 
ing terrorist  attacks  abroad. 

Nachstein  said  that  reductions 
in  overtime  would  begin  to  take 
effect  in  mid-1987,  when  the  hir- 
ing of  new  officers  and  the  filling 
of  vacant  sergeants'  and 
lieutenants’  posts  would  ease  the 
amount  of  overtime  needed. 

The  hiring  of  personnel  has 
been  a nagging  bone  of  contention 
between  management  and  the 
PAPBA.  If  not  for  the  media 
attention  given  to  the  salaries  of 
overtime  earners  last  year, 
PAPBA  president  Dom 
Evangelista  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  earlier  this  year,  the 
unions  would  still  be  "begging 
[Port  Authority]  to  put  more  peo- 
ple on."  /See  LEN,  May  26,  1986./ 


Reginald  Roundtree  disputed 
claims  of  inadequate  police  pro- 
tection, however,  saying  that 
"there  are  probably,  per  man, 
more  officers  in  the  Northwest 
and  Northeast  area  than  in  the  en- 
tire city.” 

According  to  both  Roundtree 
and  Ellen  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Miami  Citizens  Crime  Watch, 
Rasheed  could  have  chosen  from 
several  viable  alternatives  if  he 
felt  he  was  not  getting  enough 
police  protection. 

"He  could  have  put  a burglar 
alarm  in,  he  could  have  gotten 
private  security,”  said  Round- 
tree.  “He  had  numerous  options." 

In  other  instances,  f iid 
Johnson,  owners  of  those  smaller 
stores  have  gotten  together  and 
hired  a security  guard.  Johnson 
said  she  will  be  speaking  to  the 
city’s  Chamber  of  Commerce 
about  a plan  “to  try  to  have  what 
is  called  brother-sister 
businesses."  Under  the  plan,  she 
said,  large  businesses  like  Jordan 
Marsh  would  ‘‘adopt”  small 
businesses  like  Rasheed's. 
“Maybe  Jordan  Marsh  might  be 
hiring  600  security  guards,"  she 
said,  and  to  hire  one  more  might 
cost  them  a dollar  more  a month." 

Rasheed  and  the  other 
businesses  in  the  neighborhood 
could  pay  that  dollar  and  get  a 


The  Port  Authority,  Supt. 
DeGeneste  said,  took  a conser- 
vative line  in  its  hiring  practices 
during  the  70’s  and  early  80's. 
“We  did  not  see  the  need, 
perhaps,  for  a full  man-year’s 
worth  of  work  so  we  decided  that 
economically  it  would  probably 
be  better  to  use  individuals  on 
overtime." 

The  agency’s  policy  of  volun- 
tary overtime  allows  some  of- 
ficers to  earn  tremendous 
amounts  of  overtime  because 
others  who  do  not  want  to  work 
overtime  do  not  have  to.  Accor- 
ding to  one  senior  police  officer, 
high-ranking  oficers  can  "name 
their  own  ticket"  when  it  comes  to 
volunteering  for  overtime. 

Officers  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  however,  cannot  claim 
overtime. 

Efforts  to  reduce  overtime, 
such  as  the  hiring  of  new  police  of- 
ficers, have  themselves  led  to  in- 
creased tensions  between  the 
police  agency  and  the  union.  One 
particular  source  of  discontent  is 
an  agency  directive  that  called  for 
a cutback  in  "nonessential’’ 
posts,  such  as  traffic  services. 

The  agency's  1,141  patrolmen 
have  been  working  without  a con- 
tract since  July  1985.  The  agency 
and  the  union  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  completing  what  has 
been  characterized  as  a difficult 
negotiation.  The  outstanding 
issues  include  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures, claims  for  compensatory 
time,  overtime  and  restriction  on 
the  use  of  personal  days. 


security  guard,  said  Johnson. 

But  merchants  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  feel  the  need  for  extra 
protection.  Last  year,  Colorado 
legislators  passed  the  so-called 
’’Make-My-Day’’  law,  which 
restates  Colorado  law  concerning 
the  rights  of  a homeowner  to  de- 
fend himself  — with  a firearm  if 
necessary  — against  an  intruder. 

William  Koleszar,  director  of 
the  Colorado  Department  of 
Public  Safety  and  former  police 
chief  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  contends 
that  the  attention  given  to  cases 
like  Goetz  and  Rasheed  “is  a sign 
of  the  frustration  that  people  in- 
dividually and  collectively  have 
experienced  over  the  past  five  or 
six  years.” 


An  attorney  for  San  Antonio 
Police  Officer  Farrell  Tucker  has 
charged  that  the  indictment  of 
the  officer  last  month  for  the 
murder  of  his  former  partner  is  ac- 
tually an  indictment  of  the  "en- 
tire system  of  mismanagement, 
laissez-faire  and  Disinterested  at- 
titude” by  the  San  Antonio  Police 
Department. 

Joseph  Scuro  Jr.,  who 
represents  Tucker  and  is  counsel 
to  the  San  Antonio  Police  Officers 
Association,  charged  that  the 
department  had  been  mis- 
managed for  three  years  under 
former  police  chief  Charles 
Rodriguez. 

"You  have  to  lay  responsibility 
for  mismanagement  in  a depart- 
ment at  the  top.”  Scuro  said. 
"The  ultimate  responsibility  for 
whether  a department  functions 
or  fails  to  function  rests  with  the 
chief  of  police.” 

Tucker  has  been  accused  of 
shooting  Officer  Stephen  Smith 
in  Smith’s  car  on  a city  street  last 
August.  Smith  was  found  dead  in 
his  car,  shot  five  times  with  a 
.357-Magnum  service  revolver 
which  has  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  Tucker.  The  car  was 
found  a short  distance  from 
Smith's  apartment. 

Complicating  the  case  are 
allegations  that  the  slain  officer 
had  committed  several  violent 
vigilante  acts  and  was  planning 
to  assassinate  three  city  officials. 

On  the  day  of  the  shooting, 
Tucker  met  with  Police  Chief 
Frank  Hoyak,  District  Attorney 
Sam  Millsap  and  Deputy  Chief 
Robert  Heuck  to  warn  them  that 
they  were  the  targets  in  Smith's 
assassination  plot.  City  officials 
reportedly  gave  Tucker  a tape 
recorder  to  obtain  incriminating 
evidence  against  Smith. 

According  to  reports.  Tucker 
arranged  to  meet.with  Smith  but 
his  former  partner  forced  him  to 
surrender  his  45-caliber 
semiautomatic  pistol  before 
entering  the  car.  Tucker  said  he 
then  pulled  a second  weapon  from 
the  back  of  his  waistband  and 


Koleszar,  a former  prosecutor, 
said  he  doubted  if  there  was  a 
"jury  in  the  world  that  would 
convict  anybody  who  acted 
reasonably  in  trying  to  protect 
himself,  his  home  or  his  family. 

"The  district  attorney  — to 
cover  his  own  fanny  — is  going  to 
have  to  do  something,”  he  said. 
"He  can't  give  the  impression 
that  he’s  going  to  look  the  other 
way  so  basically,  the  best  thing 
for  a district  attorney  to  do  is  let 
the  grand  jury  decide,  lie's  turns 
it  over  to  the  ‘consciousness  of 
society'  and  obviously  he  knows 
what  the  answer's  going  to  be.” 

Koleszar  said  he  could  have 
predicted  the  grand  jury's  deci- 
sion in  Rasheed’s  case. 


fired  at  Smith  in  self-defense. 

However,  a report  by  the  Bexar 
County  medical  examiner,  Dr. 
Vincent  DiMaio,  is  said  to  have 
concluded  that  Smith  was  not 
holding  the  revolver  at  the  time 
he  was  shot. 

Tucker,  who  according  to  his 
lawyer  testified  freely  and  volun- 
tarily before  a state  grand  jury, 
was  indicted  for  murder  but  not 
for  perjury. 

"It  is  a rather  odd  indictment,” 
Scuro  said,  "in  that  it  indicted  a 
man  for  murder  who  testified 
before  them  (grand  jury]  to  a 
crime  that  he  is  the  only  witness 
to.  They  did  not  indict  him  for  per- 
jury, which  means  they  must 
have  belived  him.  Now  why  would 
they  indict  him?" 

But  according  to  Sid  L.  Harle, 
the  special  prosecutor  named  to 
handle  the  case,  the  prosecution 
looks  for  "the  highest  offense  we 
could  get  under  the  facts."  The 
policy,  he  said,  is  to  indict  for  the 
highest  offense  the  facts  justify, 
which,  he  said,  is  what  happened. 

Harle  said  more  investigation  is 
needed  into  reports  of  Smith's 
alleged  vigilante  activities  and 
possible  negligence  by  the  San 
Antonio  Police  Department. 
There  have  been  reports  that  the 
department  was  lax  in  disciplin- 
ing both  Officers  Tucker  and 
Smith  in  connection  with  earlier 
incidents. 

He  noted,  however,  that  while 
the  department  may  have  had 
management  problems,  "I  don't 
know  how  any  management  per- 
sonnel could  have  made  him  pull 
the  trigger." 

Although  there  may  well  be  in- 
ternal problems  in  the  police 
department,  Harle  said,  when  it 
came  down  to  the  shooting,  the 
only  person  responsible  was 
Tucker. 

According  to  authorities, 
Smith  may  have  been  responsible 
for  a shooting  attack  on  Heuck’s 
home  in  1SC3  and  the  firebombing 
of  Hoyak's  residence  last  June. 
Officials  also  believe  that  Smith 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Agency’s  drive  against  overtime 
gets  surprise:  it’s  up  again , 24  % 


San  Antonio  PD  rocked  by 
charges  of  vigilantism, 
mismanagement,  murder 
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Where’s 
the  beef? 

If  fame  and  fortune  means  hav- 
ing your  name  immortalized  in 
horseradish  and  your  identity 
confused  with  some  "colorful  law 
enforcement  officer  from  the  19th 
century,’  then  Minneapolis 
Police  Chief  Tony  Bouza  is  all  for 
it. 

"Chief  Bouza"  is  the  name 
bestowed  on  the  pastrami,  bacon, 
horseradish  and  mustard  sand- 
wich dreamed  up  by  the  chef  at 
the  Dancin'  Shoes  Deli  in  Win- 
nepeg,  Manitoba, 

According  to  Craig  Kushier, 
director  of  operations  at  the  Dan- 
cin  Shoes  Deli,  the  food  em- 
porium has  other  law- 
enforcement  sandwiches  on  the 
menu  as  well  — the  "Slaw  and 
Justice,"  which  is  cole  slaw  and 
roast  beef,  and  the  "Winnepeg 
Vice."  two  hot  dogs  with  melted 
swiss  che«se. 

As  to  being  described  by  one 
deli  customer  as  "a  colorful  19th 
century  lawman  from  somewhere 
south  of  the  border."  Bouza  said 
patrons  are  probably  looking  for 
him  at  Boot  Hill. 


iorcea  to  conduct  a nationwide 
search  for  a director,  a search  that 
eventually  led  to  the  hiring  of 
Norton.  Cannon  was  made  deputy 
director. 

Patrick  McNamara,  president 
of  the  FOP  lodge  in  Pittsburgh, 
said  that  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  formation  of  the  department 
of  public  safety  — which  com- 
prises the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, emergency  medical  ser- 
vices and  building  inspection  — 
made  many  of  the  individual 
departments'  employees  mis- 
trustful. "They  weren't  sitting 
down  with  the  employees  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  let  alone  the 
community  groups,"  McNamara 
said.  "They  would  just  spring 
things  on  us  with  no  input  from 
people  that  should  have  some 
kind  of  input  into  some  of  these 
programs." 

Although  Cannon 's  role  as  head 
of  the  emergency  medical  service 
was  a sore  spot  with  the  police, 
McNamara  suggested  that  that 
has  been  laid  to  rest.  "That's 
history,”  he  said.  "I  don’t  com- 
ment on  history.  Today's  a new 
day." 


Prof  is  criminal  justice  inside 


Cannon 
roars  in  Pitt 


In  1986,  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment of  Glenn  M.  Cannon  as 
Pittsburgh's  director  of  public 
safety  met  with  thunderous  op- 
position from  local  police  and  fire 
unions.  Last  month,  with  the  job 
once  again  vacant  following  the 
ouster  of  John  J.  Norton,  Cannon 
was  once  again  proposed  for  the 
position  by  Mayor  Richard 
Caliguiri. 

This  time  the  local  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  accepted  the 
nomination  of  the  former  director 
of  emergency  medical  services,  of- 
fering no  sign  of  opposition  and 
even  voicing  the  hope  that 
things  could  be  much  improved 
over  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  last  two  years.” 

Cannon,  Caliguiri ’s  acknow- 
ledged first  choice  for  the  post, 
became  acting  director  when  Nor- 
ton, who  had  held  the  post  since 
July  1986,  was  dismissed  amid 
allegations  of  expense  account 
malfeasance. 

Cannon,  who  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  was 
so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  unions 
when  first  proposed  for  the  direc- 
torship in  1986  that  Caliguiri  was 


Vines  says 
’bye  to  BJA 

Fourteen  months  as  ad- 
ministrator of  a top  Federal 
justice  agency  have  apparently 
proven  enough  for  Mack  Vines, 
who  will  leave  Washington  at  the 
end  of  this  month  to  become 
police  chief  of  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

Vines  was  police  chief  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  when  he  was 
named  administrator  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  in  September 
1986.  At  the  time  of  Vines's  ar- 
rival, B J A was  an  embattled  com- 
ponent of  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  effort,  having  survived 
several  attempts  to  dismantle  the 
agency.  Things  barely  improved 
after  Vines  took  over,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  reduction  law 
threatening  to  eliminate  the  agen- 
cy as  a budget-cutting  measure. 

The  bureau  took  its  lumps,  but 
hung  on.  Things  took  a dramatic 
turn  for  the  better  earlier  this 
month  when  the  agency's  budget 
soared  to  $200  million  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  which 
included  significant  new  funds  for 
BJA. 

Vines  was  not  present  at  the 
signing  ceremony,  having  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  just  two 
days  prior  to  Reagan's  signing 


Former  colleagues  have 
described  Paul  Stewart  as  a 
good  teacher  with  outstanding 
credentials.  Stewart  had  some 
other  outstanding  credentials, 
however,  that  his  colleagues  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska 
never  knew  about  — his  status 
as  a fugitive  from  criminal 
charges  in  New  York  for  the 
past  11  years  and  his  former 
membership  in  the  Black 
Liberation  Army. 

Stewart,  62,  had  been 
teaching  criminal  justice  at  the 
university’s  Omaha  campus 
since  August  1986  when  he 
was  arrested  during  a burglary 
at  a doctor’s  office  this  past  Ju- 
ly. Stewart  resigned  from  the 
faculty  after  being  charged 
with  the  crime.  When  his 
fingerprints  were  sent  by  local 
police  to  the  FBI  in  a routine 
check  for  outstanding  war- 
rants, it  turned  out  that 
Stewart  had  six  criminal  con- 
victions over  a period  from 
1962  to  1973.  A New  York  war- 
rant charged  Stewart  with 
escape  in  1976. 

According  to  New  York  cor- 
rectional officials,  Stewart  was 
involved  with  the  Black 
Liberation  Army  and  was  iden- 
tified as  a suspect  — but  not 
charged  - in  the  1972  ambush 
killing  of  New  York  City  police 
officers  Rocco  Laurie  and 
Gregory  Foster.  He  was  also  a 


suspect  in  a machine-gun  at- 
tack on  two  officers  in  1971. 

There  have  been  no  convic- 
tions in  the  murders  of  the  Of- 
ficers Foster  and  Laurie. 

Stewart  had  been  sought 
since  April  23,  1975,  when  he 
was  unwittingly  released  by 
New  York  City  police  after  a 
court  appearance.  "Apparent- 
ly nobody  had  marked  his 
paperwork  to  indicate  he  was  a 
state  prisoner  who  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  state,"  said 
James  Whitford  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Cor- 
rection. Stewart,  who  was 
freed  after  posting  a cash  bail 
of  $200,  had  been  serving  a 
three-year  sentence  at  Auburn 
State  Prison  for  possession  of 
a forged  instrument. 

Stewart's  lengthy  criminal 
history  includes  convictions 
for  vagrancy  in  1962.  grand 
larceny  in  1968,  unlawful  entry 
in  1962.  burglary  in  1966  and 
forgery  in  1973.  He  was  also 
convicted  of  desertion  from 
the  Army  in  1966. 

A spokesman  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  seemed 
chagrined  by  the  revelations 
about  a popular  faculty 
member.  "All  we  can  say  is  if, 
in  fact,  he  is  the  guy  and  he 
misrepresented  himself,  we 
were  fooled,”  the  spokesman 
said.  "It  shows  the  process 
isn’t  perfect." 


The  university  verifiec 
Stewart  obtained  a law  d 
from  the  University  of  C 
nati  in  1980  and  a ma 
degree  from  City  Colie 
New  York  in  1984. 

"It  still  doesn't  seem 
that  it  could  be  the  sami 
individuals,"  said  Vic 
Webb,  who  is  director  o 
university's  Center  for 
plied  Urban  Research.  " 
fact  they  are,  what  it  go 
show  you,  I guess,  is  we  a 
trapped  in  that  kirn 
stereotyping.  He  certi 
does  not  fit  the  stereoty) 
the  criminal  convicte' 
several  felonies,"  he  « 
"He's  a real  professc 
type.” 

Stewart's  trail  may  not 
have  ended.  Even  in  the  s 
of  revelations  about  his  j 
he  was  freed  by  a Nebn 
judge  on  the  minimal  bont 
burglary  charges  — $2 
cash.  The  judge  reportedly 
the  minimum  bail  at  the 
gestion  of  unnamed  New  ^ 
officials. 

Michael  Heavican,  the  c< 
ty  attorney  in  Lancaster  C< 
ty,  Neb.,  said  the  authori 
he's  dealt  with  in  New  Y 
"don't  know  much  and  are 
very  interested  in  the  wl 
thing." 

"I'm  a little  surprise 
Heavican  said. 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“If  we  could  recruit  or  pirate  an  individual 
of  outstanding  caliber  from  another 
agency,  we’d  do  it  in  a minute.” 

apt.  Jack  Gifford  of  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
on  th-  efforts  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  recruit 
veteran  police  investigators.  (7:6) 


the  bill  into  law. 

Vines's  move  to  Cape  Coral  will 
put  him  in  closer  touch  with  his 
wife’s  relatives,  who  live  in  the 
area.  His  father-in-law  is  said  to 
be  ailing,  a situation  that  was  said 
to  have  sparked  his  decision  to 
head  south. 

Several  Washington  sources 
have  said,  however,  that  the  unof- 
ficial reason  for  Vines’s  resigna- 
tion was  the  fact  of  his  being  shut 
out  of  certain  "information 
loops  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Benjamin  Renshaw,  the  deputy 
administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  has  been 
moved  into  the  number-two  spot 
at  B J A and  is  expected  to  step  in- 
to Vines's  shoes  as  head  of  that 
agency. 


Duly 

acclaimed 


Since  John  O'Malley  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  started  the 
Child  Pornography  Protection 
Unit  in  Chicago  in  1983,  there 
have  been  more  than  70  criminal 
investigations  and  30  arrests  for 
child  exploitation. 

For  his  efforts,  O'Mally  was 
presented  with  a special  achieve- 
ment award  on  Nov.  7 by  the 
Association  of  Federal  In- 


vestigators. O'Malley  was  one  of 
more  than  a dozen  investigators 
honored  by  AFI. 

O'Malley  organized  a task  force 
of  Federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  bringing 
together  all  levels  of  public  law 
enforcement  for  the  first  time  to 
attack  the  child  exploitation  pro- 
blem. 

A law  enforcement  leadership 
award  was  presented  to  Robert  A. 
Hincken  for  his  innovative  leader- 
ship of  investigations  against 
firms  engaged  in  airport  construc- 
tion. 

The  creation  of  the  Fugitive  In- 
vestigative Strike  Team  (FIST) 
earned  Howard  Safir  of  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  a special 
achievement  award  for  his  ex- 
emplary creativity  in  law  enforce- 
ment management,  organization 
and  leadership.  FIST  combines 
the  resources  of  state,  local  and 
county  law  enforcement  officers 
to  track  down  wanted  fugitives. 

AFI  also  added  the  names  of 
two  slain  FBI  agents  to  its 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Honor 
Roll.  Special  Agents  Benjamin  P. 
Grogan  and  Jerry  Dove  were 
killed  during  a shootout  in  Miami 
on  April  11,  1986.  Baltimore 
Police  Detective  Marcellus  Ward 
was  also  added  to  the  honor  roll. 
Ward  was  killed  while  par- 
ticipating in  a Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  task  force  opera- 
tion. 
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jpreme  Court  in  review: 


Rulings  leave  death  penalty  alive  and  well 


The  1985  term  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  was  the  last  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
at  the  helm.  As  the  1986-87 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


Supreme  Court  term  gets  into 
high  gear  under  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  one  item 
on  the  agenda  is  a case  that 
challenges  the  death  penalty  as 
being^  unconstitutionally 
discriminatory  on  the  basis  of 
race.  In  this  issue  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  we  continue  our  look 
back  at  the  criminal  justice  deci- 
sions of  the  1985-86  term,  focus- 
ing on  the  year's  death  penalty 
cases. 

Aiding  and  abetting 

Cabana,  Superintendent,  et  aL 
v.  Bullock,  54  L.W.  4105  (Jan.  22, 
1986). 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty 
in  Mississippi  of  capital  murder 
and  was  sentenced  to  death.  The 
evidence  indicated  that  the  defen- 
dant had  not  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  although  he  held  the  victim 
while  a co-defendant,  Tucker, 
pummelled  the  victim  with  a 


whisky  bottle.  Tucker  further 
struck  the  victim  and  finally 
killed  him  by  crushing  his  skull 
with  a concrete  block.  At  the 
sentencing  hearing,  the  trial 
judge  instructed  the  jury  that 
under  Mississippi  law  an  ac- 
complice who  aids  and  abets  in  a 
crime  is  equally  guilty  and  is 
punishable  as  a principal.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  af- 
firmed the  death  sentence. 

Thereafter  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  Enmund  v 
Florida,  458  U.S.  782  (1982), 
which  held  that  no  person  could 
be  subjected  to  the  death  penalty 
for  aiding  and  abetting  in  a 
murder  when  he  himself  does  not 
“kill,  attempt  to  kill  or  intend 
that  a killing  take  place  or  that 
lethal  force  be  employed.” 

On  a Federal  habeas  corpus  mo- 
tion, the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  vacated  the  death 
sentence  and  ordered  a new  penal- 
ty hearing  because  of  inadequacy 
of  the  jury  instructions  to  focus 
upon  the  Enmund  requirements. 

On  certiorari  to  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  White,  the  lower  court's 
judgment  was  modified.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  was  correct, 
White  wrote,  in  finding  that  the 
jury  instructions  were  inade- 
quate, but  this  was  not  the  sole 
issue.  Such  a finding  could  be 


made  by  the  appellate  court  or  a 
trial  judge,  but  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  such  a finding  be  made 
by  a jury  (see  Spaziano  v.  Florida, 
468  U.S.  - (1984)].  Therefore,  the 
Court  ruled,  the  Federal  court 
should  look  to  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding to  see  if  the  requisite  find- 
ing has  been  made.  I f not,  the  case 
should  be  remanded  to  the  state 
court  to  make  the  requisite/  fin- 
dings, not  necessarily  at  a new 
sentencing  proceeding. 

Justices  Brennan,  Marshall. 
Blackmun  and  Stevens  dissented. 

Mitigating  evidence 

Skipper  v.  South  Carolina,  54 
L.W.  4403  (April  29,  1986). 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  rape  following  a jury 
trial.  At  a separate  penalty  hear- 
ing before  the  trial  jury,  the  defen- 
dant sought  to  present  as  miti- 
gating evidence  his  own 
testimony  and  that  of  his  ex-wife, 
his  mother,  his  sister  and  grand- 
mother. This  evidence  was  receiv- 
ed and  related  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  upbringing  and  his  conduct 
during  the  seven  and  a half  mon- 
ths he  spent  in  jail  between  his  ar- 
rest and  trial.  Thereafter,  the 
defendant  sought  to  introduce 
the  testimony  of  two  jailers  and 
one  "regular  visitor”  to  the  jail  to 
the  effect  that  the  defendant  had 
made  a good  adjustment  during 


New  immigration  law  ups  the  ante  for 
Border  Patrol,  INS  commissioner  says 


The  immigration  law  passed  by 
Congress  last  month  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  enforce- 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


ment  efforts  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  and 
on  local  law  enforcement  in  areas 
with  large  alien  populations.  For 
one  thing,  the  law  authorizes  the 
INS  to  add  1.900  Border  Patrol 
agents,  the  f»  st  line  of  defense  in 
controlling  our  borders.  The  costs 
of  beefing  up  the  Border  Patrol 
will  come  out  of  a S400-million 
funding  package  which  is  part  of 
the  new  law. 

An  INS  spokesman  cautioned, 
however,  that  while  the  money 
has  been  authorized,  it  is  not  yet 
appropriated.  Given  the  current 
budget  crunch  in  Washington, 
it's  probably  wise  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  full  $400  million  will 
be  appropriated  for  enforcement 
and  for  the  huge  task  of  legalizing 
the  status  of  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  since  1982. 

No  one  knows  how  many  there 
are;  estimates  range  from  3 
million  to  12  million.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  they  have  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  job 
market,  the  need  for  social  ser- 
vices and  schools,  and  on  crime 
rates  in  cities  along  the  Mexican 


border  and  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  like  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem 
were  outlined  recently  for  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcemrnt  Council 
by  INS  Commissioner  Alan  C. 
Nelson.  "Illegal  immigration  to 
the  U.S.  has  never  been  greater. 
Nelson  told  the  NLEC.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  INS  expects 
to  apprehend  nearly  1.8  million  il- 
legal aliens  this  year,  and  that's 
probably  only  half  of  the  aliens 
who  arrive  illegally.  In  the  San 
Diego  area  alone.  Nelson  said, 
“we  average  nearly  2,500  ap- 
prehensions daily.” 

Law-enforcement  authorities  in 
some  areas  have  found  that  aliens 
commit  a disproportionate 
number  of  crimes.  In  southern 
California,  for  example,  12  to  16 
percent  of  all  felony  arrests  and 
25  percent  of  auto  thefts  involve 
illegal  aliens.  In  some  counties,  up 
to  80  percent  of  dealers  in  crack, 
the  potent,  smokeable  form  of  co- 
caine, are  illegal  aliens.  Illegal 
aliens  seem  to  be  the  victims  of 
crime  in  disproportionate 
numbers  too.  The  Santa  Ana 
Police  Department  reported  that 
in  1 984,  70  percent  of  the  city’s  36 
homicide  victims  were  illegal 
aliens.  In  New  York  City,  which 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
legal  and  illegal  aliens,  10  percent 
of  the  city's  felony  arrests  involv- 
ed aliens;  in  21  percent  of  the 
homicides  the  suspects  were 
alien,  both  legal  and  illegal. 

Commissioner  Nelson  told  the 
NLEC  that  last  year  the  INS 


INS  Commissioner  Nelson 
wrapped  up  12,500  cases  against 
criminal  aliens  by  starting  pros- 
ecutions and  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  INS  cracked  down  on 
364  major  fraud  schemes,  with 
846  felony  convictions  against 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of 
bogus  documents  and  others  who 
arrange  sham  marriages  between 
aliens  and  citizens  so  that  the 
aliens  could  gain  legal  status. 
Other  law-enforcement  agencies 
referred  43,000  convicted 
criminal  aliens  and  93,000 
suspects  who  had  not  been  con- 
victed to  the  INS  for  deportation. 
Not  all  the  criminals  and  suspects 
have  actually  been  deported, 
however,  because,  as  a 
spokesman  noted,  "deportation 
proceedings  can  drag  out  for  an 
awfully  long  time." 

It's  likely  that  arrests,  prosecu- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


the  time  spent  in  jail.  The  trial 
judge  excluded  such  evidence  as 
irrelevant.  (By  contrast,  during 
closing  arguments  the  prosecu- 
tion had  suggested  that  the  defen- 
dant would  pose  disciplinary  pro- 
blems if  sentenced  to  prison  and 
would  likely  rape  other  prisoners.) 
The  jury  sentenced  the  defendant 
to  death,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina  affirmed. 

On  certiorari  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  White,  the  lower  court's 
action  was  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded. 

The  exclusion  by  the  state  trial 
court  of  relevant  mitigating 
evidence,  the  Court  noted,  im- 
peded the  sentencing  jury's  abili- 
ty to  carry  out  its  task  of  con- 
sidering all  relevant  facets  of  the 
character  and  record  of  the  in- 
dividual offender  [see  Lockett  v. 
Ohio,  438  U.S.  686  (1978)  and  Ed- 
dings  v.  Oklahoma,  455  U.S.  104 
(1982)].  The  resulting  death 
sentence  cannot  stand  although 
the  state  is  not  precluded  from 
again  seeking  to  impose  the  death 
sentence,  provided  that  it  does  so 
through  a new  sentencing  hearing 
at  which  the  defendant  is  permit- 
ted to  present  any  and  all  relevant 
mitigating  evidence  that  is 
available.  The  court  considered 
evidence  of  future  adaptability  to 
prison  life  to  be  as  relevant  as  his 
past  record  in  determining  the 
defendant's  disposition  to  mak- 
ing a well-behaved  and  peaceful 
adjustment  to  life  in  prison. 

Death  jury  selection 

Lockhart  v.  McCree,  64  L.W. 
449  (May  5,  1986). 

The  defendant  was  tried  in 
Arkansas  for  capital  felony 
murder.  At  the  jury  selection,  the 
trial  judge  removed  for  cause, 
over  the  defendant's  objections. 


those  prospective  jurors  "who 
stated  that  they  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  vote  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty." 
Eight  prospective  jurors  were  ex- 
cluded for  this  reason. 

McCree  was  convicted  of 
capital  felony  murder,  but  the 
jury  rejected  the  request  for  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  and 
sentenced  McCree  to  life  in  prison 
without  parole.  The  conviction 
was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  and 
his  petition  for  post-conviction 
relief  was  denied  in  the  state 
court.  • 

McCree  commenced  pro- 
ceedings for  Federal  habeas  cor- 
pus and  the  U.S.  District  Court 
held  that  the  exclusion  of  these 
jurors  violated  McCree 's  rights 
under  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  have  his  guilt  or 
innocence  determined  by  an  im- 
partial jury  selected  from  a 
representative  cross  section  of 
the  community.  The  District 
Court  concluded  that  juries  from 
which  those  persons  who  would 
not  apply  the  death  penalty  were 
excluded  were  more  prone  to  con- 
vict than  “non-death  qualified 
juries."  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  affirmed  this 
ruling. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Rehnquist. 
reversed  the  lower  courts.  The 
Court  held  that  the  social  science 
studies  introduced  by  the  defen- 
dant were  too  tentative  and 
fragmentary  to  justify  adoption 
of  the  per  se  constitutional  rule 
that  McCree  asked  the  Court  to 
adopt.  However,  even  assuming 
that  the  studies  were  adequate  to 
establish  that  "death  qualifica- 
tion" produced  juries  somewhat 
more  prone  to  convict  than  "non- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Ready,  aim , draw. . . 


Putting  pencil  to  paper  for  composite  sketche 


By  Frank  Domingo 

Fourth  article  in  a series. 

Following  the  composite 
artist's  interview  of  a witness 
(described  in  the  third  article  in 
this  series,  LEN,  Nov.  11,  1986), 
the  moment  of  artistic  truth  ar- 
rives. It’s  time  for  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  drawing  the  composite  to 
begin. 

The  artist  should  guide  the  pro- 
cess, but  not  be  suggestive.  There 
should  be  a constant  give  and 
take  with  the  witness,  with  ad- 
justments made  throughout  the 
typical  session.  On  occasion,  a 
sketch  can  be  prepared  very 
quickly.  Other  times,  it  may  take 
an  extraordinary  effort  to  com- 
plete. On  the  average,  expect 
about  two  and  a half  hours  for  the 
drawing  process.  Regardless  of 
the  time,  though,  the  artist 
should  have  the  witness  sit  beside 
him,  giving  direction  and  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  sketch. 

(The  artist  should  remember, 
too,  that  as  the  composite  is  being 
finished,  it  should  be  made  dark 
enough  to  reproduce  well  for 
wanted  posters,  instant  photo- 
graphs and  photostat  copies.) 

As  noted  in  earlier  installments 
of  this  series,  preparation  of  the 
composite  combines  drawing  and 
non-drawing  skills.  As  such,  the 
artist  should  be  able  to  elicit  from 
the  witness's  memory  those 
things  that  will  make  the  com- 
posite recognizable  to  others. 
Understanding  proportion  and 
perspective  is  a critical  part  of  at- 
taining an  accurate  likeness. 
Likewise,  the  ability  to  render 
biological  variations  (race,  sex, 
age,  etc.),  expression  and  texture 
can  help  greatly  in  depicting  iden- 
tifying characteristics. 

The  basic  steps 
Start  by  Lghtly  blocking  out 
the  proportions,  adjusting  these 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
witness.  Using  the  reference 
photos  the  witness  has  chosen, 
lightly  draw  in  the  indicated 
shapes  into  the  blocked  out  areas, 
once  again  adjusting  these  accor- 
ding to  witness  direction. 

Next,  add  the  shapes  of  ac- 
cessories, headgear,  jewelry, 
facial  hair,  skin  conditions  and 
other  miscellaneous  features. 
These  should  be  lightly  drawn, 
adjusted  to  witness  direction. 

Once  the  witness  is  satisfied 
with  the  shapes  and  proportions 
and  no  more  can  be  added  or 
deleted  to  make  the  basic  drawing 
better,  the  finishing  touches,  such 
as  contrast,  shading  and 
highlighting,  are  added. 

Line  vs.  rendering 
Attaining  the  correct  propor- 
tion and  shape  of  the  face  and  its 
component  parts  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance,  and  composites 
that  possess  these  two  elements 
are  generally  valuable.  However, 
without  the  use  of  light,  shadow, 
halftone,  highlights  and  reflected 
light,  the  composite  drawing  will 
appear  flat  and  unprofessional. 

A composite  drawing  will  be 
able  to  communicate  more  visual 
information  if  contrasting  tonal 
values  are  used  This  helps  the 


viewer  understand  the  forms  and 
shapes  the  artist  and  witness  are 
trying  to  communicate.  Contrast 
pulls  proportion  and  shape 
together  and  increases  the 
recognition  factor.  (See  accompa- 
nying illustrations.) 


sketch  so  that  it  can  subse- 
quently be  identified  as  a sketch 
he  completed  if  it  is  to  be  used  as 
evidence  in  court.  A rubber  stamp 
that  bears  the  unit's  logo,  sketch 
number,  complaint  or  case 
number,  investigating  unit,  date 


Drawing  at  left  is  evenly  shaded  and  appears  flat.  Drawing  at  right  has 
perspective,  using  contrast  to  give  shape  and  the  illusion  of  depth. 


Upon  completion 

The  artist  should  never  com- 
plete a composite  drawing  after 
the  witness  has  gone.  Such  a 
move  could  be  used  to  discredit 
the  artist  and  the  drawing  in 
court,  as  the  defense  attorney  will 
be  able  to  claim  that  you  adjusted 
the  sketch  to  better  fit  his  client. 
As  an  added  protection  against 
claims  of  tampering  with  the 
drawing,  the  artist  should  get 
into  the  habit  of  spraying  the 
finished  sketch  with  a fixative 
(and  this  too  should  be  done  with 
the  witness  present).  A composite 
drawing  that  has  been  sprayed 
and  then  altered  can  be  easily 
spotted.  Conversely,  an 
unblemished  drawing  is  evidence 
that  there  was  no  tampering. 

If  at  some  future  time  a com- 
posite drawing  has  to  be  updated, 
it  must  be  noted  in  the  log  book 
and  in  the  investigator's  case 
folder. 

The  witness  should  be  asked  to 
evaluate  the  finished  drawing, 
and  this  evaluation  should  be 
passed  along  to  the  investigator 
for  his  notes.  The  artist  should  be 
aware  of  the  emotional  state  of 
the  witness  when  the  drawing  is 
evaluated,  although  the  artist 
must  not  let  that  emotional  reac- 
tion (whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable) be  the  exclusive  factor 
that  determines  the  sketch's 
value.  Whether  the  witness  is  en- 
thusiastic or  apathetic  about  the 
drawing  is  no  guarantee  in  itself 
that  drawing  will  be  weak  or 
strong. 

Signed  and  sealed 

Finished  composites  should  be 
noted  in  the  artist’s  log  book,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  doing 
so  is  convenience.  The  log  book 
entry  will  make  retrieval  of  the 
sketch  easier  at  some  future  date. 
A minimum  of  information  will 
suffice  for  retrieval  purposes: 
sketch  number;  date  and  time  of 
sketch;  type  of  crime;  in- 
vestigatihg  unit  and  case 
number;  names  of  the  witness,  ar- 
tist and  investigator,  and  a very 
brief  description  of  the  incident 
and  the  location  of  the  crime. 

The  artist  should  mark  the 


of  the  sketch  and  artist's  name 
will  give  the  completed  drawing 
an  official  appearance. 


Evaluating  the  composite 
The  potential  value  of  a sketch 
is  based  in  part  on  the  artist’s 
evaluation  of  the  witness,  and  the 
witness's  evaluation  of  the 
sketch.  If  the  case  investigator  re- 
quests an  opinion  about  a sketch, 
it  is  the  artist’s  obligation  to  pro- 
vide an  honest  and  accurate  ac- 
count. A composite  drawing  with 
little  or  no  value  may  be  counter- 
productive Moreover,  a sketch 
that  offers  incorrect  information 
can  mislead  the  investigator  and 
may  be  used  to  discredit  the 
witness  and  the  artist. 

As  part  of  his  evaluation  for  the 
investigator,  the  artist  should: 

II  Explain  that  the  value  of  the 
sketch  was  based  on  the  witness 's 
memory  and  that  the  more 
favorable  the  conditions  for 
perception,  the  better  the 
witness's  ability  to  describe  the 
person  drawn.  (These  conditions 
should  have  been  known  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sketch.) 


Problems  with  color  composii 
they 9 re  all  there  in  black  & wl 

At  times,  the  investigator  may  inquire  about  the  use  c 
composites.  Although  there  may  be  occasions  when  c 
helpful,  its  overall  usefulness  is  limited.  The  artist  may  v 
consider  doing  composites  in  black  and  white  rather  than  i 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

H Color  memory  is  only  a small  percentage  of  the  tota 
memory;  structure  and  facial  features  are  what  individual 
composite.  Proportion,  shape  and  form  are  the  componen 
give  the  composite  its  identification  and  elimination  value 

H In  any  racial  group,  many  individuals  can  be  found  wh 
very  similar  hair,  skin  and  eye  color,  thereby  making  the  v 
color  identification  very  low  (assuming  that  the  artist  and  v 
were  able  to  record  the  correct  color). 

I The  witness's  lack  of  familiarity  with  other  races  can 
perception.  It  is  more  important  to  describe  the  features 
may  take  considerable  concentration),  rather  than  spendin 
and  effort  attaining  skin,  eye  and  hair  color. 

II  The  quest  for  the  correct  colors  may  distract  artist  and  v 
alike  from  concentrating  on  attaining  the  closest  possible  lil 

H To  render  color  properly,  great  care  must  be  taken.  ' 
time-consuming  and  is  not  justified  by  the  low  identificatioi 
of  color. 

H Various  light  sources  can  affect  the  perception  of  color 
is,  an  object  may  appear  to  be  two  different  colors  under  t 
ferent  lights.  This  can  seriously  affect  the  memory  of  color, 
appear  differently  under  natural,  fluorescent,  sodium  vapo: 
or  incandescent  light. 

H Color  reproductions  of  the  original  composite  are  very 
sive. 

H Even  assuming  that  the  artist  was  able  to  attain  the  < 
color,  normal  reproduction  methods  cannot  duplic 
composite's  original  color.  Obviously,  if  color  cannot  be  dupl 
accurately,  it  defeats  the  original  intent  of  rendering  a colo 
posite. 

H 1°  roost  cases,  a verbal  description  can  adequately  dt 
color  (e.g.,  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  olive  complexion).  There 
many  variables  within  color  that  it  would  be  safer  to  lea\ 
description  to  words  alone.  If  the  use  of  a color  is  absolute 
perative,  color  chips  or  swatches  can  be  affixed  to  the  circi 

In  any  event,  if  you  choose  not  to  do  a color  composite,  exp 
the  investigator  who  asks  for  one  the  advantages  of  bla« 
white  and  the  problems  associated  with  color. 


f Advise  the  investigator  if  the 
sketch  is  accurate  or  not.  A 
witness's  evaluation  of  the  sketch 
should  not  be  the  only  indicator. 
If  the  witness  has  a weak  memory 
and  has  given  the  sketch  a very 
favorable  evaluation,  that  sketch 
may  not  be  as  good  a likeness  as 
might  have  been  obtained  from  a 
witness  with  a strong  memory.  A 
good  assessment  of  the  drawing 
combines  the  witness's  sketch 
evaluation  and  the  artist's 
evaluation  of  the  witness. 

H Remind  the  investigator  that 
the  sketch  is  a record  of  the 
witness's  memory,  and  a likeness 


of  the  perpetrator,  not  a 

Getting  the  word  « 
In  the  next  installmer 
series,  we  will  examine  tl 
the  completed  composi 
ing,  along  with  the  role  ■ 
tist  as  an  expert  witness 

Frank  Domingo  is  a 
and  composite  artist  i 
New  York  City  Police 
ment  He  also  serves  as  t 
of  the  Forensic  A rt  Subcc 
of  the  International  As: 
for  Identification. 


Death  penalty  alive  and  well 
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death  qualified"  juries,  the  Court 
nonetheless  ruled  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  prohibit  the 
states  from  "death  qualifying" 
juries  in  capital  cases.  Rehnquist 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  petit  juries  ac- 
tually chosen  must  mirror  the 
community  and  "reflect  the 
various  distinctive  groups  in  the 
population." 

The  Constitution  merely  pre- 
supposes that  a jury  selected 
from  a fair  cross  section  of  the 
community  is  impartial,  regard- 


less of  the  mix  of  individual  view- 
points actually  represented  on 
the  jury,  so  long  as  the  jurors  can 
conscientiously  and  properly 
carry  out  their  sworn  duty  to 
apply  the  law  to  the  facts  of  a par- 
ticular case. 

Looking  ahead 

While  awaiting  the  first  deci- 
sions of  the  1986-87  Supreme 
Court  term,  we  will  continue  to 
review  the  work  of  the  last  term  of 
the  Burger  Court  in  the  next  few 
issues,  focusing  on  such  themes 
as  search  and  seizure,  the  grand 
jury  and  jury  selection. 


The  preparation  of  the 
columns  has  been 
assisted  by  the  outline 
cipal  criminal  cases  de 
the  U S.  Supreme  Cour 
the  1985-86  term,  presi 
the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Weis 
the  Supreme  Court  o 
Island  at  the  recent  fi 
Bar  Association  conve 
New  York  City. 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is 
police  officer  and  inve 
who  is  now  a trial  la 
government  practice. 
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November  25, 1986 


S Grady  ousts  Elrod  Calif,  chiefs’  salaries,  pensions  spared 

as  Cook  Co.  sheriff  as  Proposition  61  goes  down  to  defeat 


Continued  from  Page  1 

said  O'Grady.  "Elrod  said  it 
doesn't  exist  anymore.  It's  full  of 
patronage  names.  Who  in  that  of- 
fice is  responsible?  Where  is  that 
ward  book?" 

The  tune  O’Grady  sang  during 
the  election  was  one  of  corruption 
within  the  sheriff's  department. 
In  May,  two  of  the  department's 
top  officials  were  sentenced  to  16 
years  in  prison  on  racketeering 
and  extortion  charges.  In  one 
heated  exchange  between  the  can- 
didates, O'Grady  charged  that  he 
had  warned  Elrod  during  his 
tenure  as  undersheriff  that  there 
was  corruption  in  the  depart- 
ment* 

Elrod,  for  his  part,  has  tried  to 
link  O'Grady  with  a controversy 
in  the  1970's  over  routine  strip 
searches  of  women  arrested  by  ci- 
ty police,  even  when  the  offenses 
were  minor. 

The  strip-search  practice  was 
reported  in  1979  and  eliminated 


Sheriff-elect  O'Grady,  during 
his  days  with  the  Chicago  PD. 
after  a public  outcry.  Elrod  charg- 
ed that  O'Grady  had  heard  about 
the  strip  searches  six  months 
before  the  public  got  wind  of  the 
practice. 


Murder,  vigilantism  rock 
police  in  San  Antonio 
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may  have  been  the  gunman  who 
fired  at  three  internal-affairs  of- 
ficers in  1984. 

Several  different  agencies  are 
investigating  the  case  including 
the  Texas  Rangers,  the  FBI  and 
the  San  Antonio  Police,  in  addi- 
tion to  investigations  by  the 
special  prosecutor's  office  and  the 
grand  jury.  Scuro  said  his  client 
has  "given  full  disclosure  and 
report  to  all  these  agencies." 

Tucker  has  testified  voluntarily 
and  truthfully  before  the  grand 
jury,  has  participated  in  a re- 
quested reenactment  of  the  inci- 
dent and  passed  a polygraph 
exam,  Scuro  said. 

"Essentially  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  Tucker,  who  was  the 


victim  of  a felonius  assault  and  an 
attempt  to  take  his  life  by 
Stephen  Smith,  has  been  victim- 
ized and  treated  like  a criminal 
rather  than  be  accorded  the  same 
rights  that  as  a victim,  he  should 
receive,"  said  Scuro. 

Once  again,  the  special  pros- 
ecutor disagreed  with  Scuro,  say- 
ing that  although  Tucker  passed 
a polygraph  given  by  Scuro's  paid 
examiner,  “he  was  asked  by  the 
San  Antonio  Police  Department, 
the  Texas  Rangers  and  various 
other  investigating  agencies  to 
take  a polygraph  test  given  by 
their  personnel  and  he  never 
would.” 

"I  guess  I would  say  he  didn't 
cooperate,"  said  Harle. 


INS  gears  up  for  impact 
of  new  immigration  law 
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tions  and  deportation  pro- 
ceedings will  soar  when  the  new 
immigration  law  is  fully  in  effect. 
Authorities  predict  that  there  will 
be  a bull  market  in  the  bogus- 
document  business,  as  illegal 
aliens  try  to  demonstrate  that 
they  have  been  in  the  U.S.  since 
1982.  Under  the  new  law,  if  they 
can  document  that  they  have 
lived  here  continuously  since  Jan. 
1,  1982,  they  will  have  legal 
status.  As  a result,  the  makers  of 
fraudulent  papers  are  rushing  to 
crank  out  fake  income  tax 
returns,  utility  bills,  rent  receipts, 
driver's  licenses,  Social  Security 
cards,  birth  certificates  and  other 
documents.  They  are  not  apt  to  be 
deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
law  calls  for  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  $2,000  fines  for  aliens 
who  are  caught  with  false 
documents. 

Commissioner  Nelson  said  that 


INS  is  gearing  up  for  a three- 
phase  attack  on  crime  by  aliens. 
It  will  include  management  im- 
provements, limited  tactical 
operations  and  some  high-profile 
operations  in  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Guidelines  for  cooperation 
with  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies will  be  revised.  Nelson  ex- 
plained, and  the  INS  will  increase 
its  use  of  such  national  data  bases 
as  the  FBI’s  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  Also,  he  said, 
there  will  be  "greater  INS  par- 
ticipation in  joint  task  force  ef- 
forts, particularly  relating  to  nar- 
cotics traffickers  and  v iolators." 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  th  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P O.,  NJ  07675. 
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his  vacation  in  November  and  has 
a major  murder  case  that  requires 
him  to  testify  or  be  present  in 
court  every  day,  he  obviously  can- 
not go  on  vacation.  That  vacation 
is  then  carried  forward. 

If,  however,  the  officer  were 
precluded  from  carrying  the  vaca- 
tion forward  and  thus  used  it,  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  testify 
on  his  own  time  because  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  prohibits 
him  from  working  without  pay. 

“He  then  cannot  go  to  trial.  If 
he  cannot  go  to  trial,  under  the 
speedy  trial  obligation  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  murderer,  the  rapist, 
the  child  molester  is  then  let  off 
because  the  officer,  by  virtue  of 
the  Gann  Initiative,  is  not 
available  to  testify,"  said  Cooke. 

The  law-enforcement  response 


to  the  initiative  was  so  vehement 
as  Election  Day  drew  closer  that 
Sheriff  Blocr  said  California 
would  become  “something  less 
than  than  a second-rate  state  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  its  public  ser- 
vice" if  the  initiative  passed. 

Salaries  under  Proposition  61 
would  have  plummeted  in  some 
cases  to  almost  half  of  what  they 
had  been  previously.  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Daryl  F.  Gates,  the 
third-highest-paid  official  in  Los 
Angeles  at  $11 7,951  a year,  would 
have  been  drawing  a paycheck  of 
$64,000  — the  highest  pay  al- 
lowed under  the  C6p. 

But  it  was  not  only  plummeting 
salaries  that  had  police  depart- 
ments sending  in  retirement 
papers  as  quickly  as  they  could 
fill  them  out,  for,  unlike  most  city 
employees,  police  pensions  are 


based  on  the  annual  salary  on 
their  final  day  of  work. 

Thus,  in  Gates's  case,  his  pen- 
sion would  have  shrunk  from 
$82,666  to  $44,800. 

Chief  Cooke  pointed  out  that 
while  Proposition  61  set  what 
theoretically  seemed  like  a 
reasonable  cap  on  salaries,  police 
contracts  call  for  proportional 
salary  differences  between  ranks 
"If  the  chief  gets  pushed  down  to 
$64,000,  then  the  assistant  chief 
gets  pushed  down  another  10  per- 
cent, then  the  deputy  chief,  the 
commander,  the  captain.  When 
you  get  down  to  the  policeman, 
you’re  looking  at  a contract 
salary  of  something  like  $6,000  or 
$7,000  a year,  and  that  is  not  e 
competitive  salary  for  the  kind  of 
people  we  need  in  policing,"  he 
said. 


Out  from  the  shadows: 


CIA  seeking  a few  good  cops 
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director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  "I 
think  most  police  chiefs  are  very 
sensitive  to  that." 

Both  Los  Angeles  Chief  Daryl 
F.  Gates  and  Houston  Chief  Lee 
P.  Brown  have  turned  down  the 
CIA's  request. 

"We  are  in  the  business  of 
recruiting  ourselves,"  said  Cmdr. 
William  D.  Booth,  a spokesman 
for  the  Los  Angeles  department. 
"We  are  the  smallest  department 
per  capita  of  any  major  police 
department  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  trying  our  very  best  to 
recruit  people,  and  we  are  not 
about  to  start  recruitment  efforts 
on  behalf  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion." 

While  Booth  said  the  LAPD  is 
flattered  that  the  CIA  would 
want  to  recruit  its  personnel,  he 
said  the  police  department  is  “los- 
ing too  many  of  our  very  good 
people"  to  cooperate  with  the 
CIA’s  recruitment  effort. 


In  the  same  vein,  Chief  Brown 
said  that  the  Houston  Police 
Department  wants  to  keep  what 
it  has.  "We  spend  a lot  of  time 
recruiting  people,"  he  said.  “If  we 
have  a good  person  in  our  depart- 
ment, we  have  an  investment  in 
that  person." 

In  Boston,  meanwhile,  the 
police  department  "will  not 
discourage  any  individual  who's 
looking  to  apply,"  according  to 
Supt.  Jack  Gifford. 

While  the  department  would 
not  give  an  open-armed  welcome 
to  any  agency  that  tried  to  "lure 
away”  trained  investigators,  Gif- 
ford said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
CIA,  there  is  a “legitimate  pur- 
pose" for  recruiting  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

"This  isn't  the  CIA  of  10  years 
ago,  or  you  would  have  had 
denials  from  all  kinds  of  agencies 
all  across  the  country,"  he  said.  "I 
think  they’re  being  very  open, 
they're  acknowledging  that 
they’ve  got  a recruitment  drive." 


The  CIA,  Gifford  said,  is  trying 
to  "cut  corners"  and  recruit  the 
type  of  personnel  suited  to  its 
needs.  “If  we  could  recruit  or 
pirate  an  individual  of  out- 
standing caliber  from  another 
agency,  we'd  do  it  in  a minute,"  he 
said. 

But  while  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers do  have  the  investigative 
skills  and  other  talents  that 
might  make  them  attractive  to  an 
agency  like  the  CIA,  IACP  direc- 
tor Vaughn  said  that  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  the  CIA  has 
traditionally  looked  for  "non 
police  types." 

"Police  people  who  have  at- 
tempted to  apply  have  not  been 
very  successful,"  Vaughn  said 
"It's  a covert  operation  and  the 
kinds  of  qualities  they're  looking 
for  are  very  inconsistent  with  the 
personality  type  that  may  be 
associated  with  law-enforcement 
work.  They  just  have  not  ex 
pressed  much  interest,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  police  types." 


The  New  York  State 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 

announces  a 

REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSALS 

Subject:  Terrorism  Threat  Assessment 
for  New  York  State 

The  Terrorism  Threat  Assessment  will  provide  specific  identification  and  assessment  of 
categories  of  targets  in  New  York  State  where  terrorist  attack  could  result  in  a large  scale 
impacts 

Requests  for  copies  and  any  inquiries  concerning  this  RFP  must  directed  in  writing  to: 

Barry  C.  Sample,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  Research  and  Statistical  Services 
New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Executive  Park  Tower 
Stuyvesant  Plaza 
Albany,  New  York  12203 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  proposals  is  January  9, 1987. 
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Forum 


Meese: 


The  Constitution  and  constitutional  law 


By  Edwin  Meese  3d 
Since  becoming  Attorney  General,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  speak  about  the 
Constitution  on  several  occasions.  I have 
tried  to  examine  it  from  many  angles.  I 
have  discussed  its  moral  foundations.  I 
have  also  addressed  on  separate  occa- 
sions its  great  structural  principles  — 
federalism  and  separation  of  powers.  I 
would  like  to  look  at  it  from  yet  another 
perspective  and  try  to  develop  further 
some  of  the  views  that  I have  already  ex- 
pressed. Specifically,  I would  like  to  con- 
sider a distinction  that  is  essential  to 
maintaining  our  limited  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  necessary  distinction 
between  the  Constitution  and  constitu- 
tional law.  The  two  are  not  synonymous. 

What,  then,  is  the  distinction? 

The  Constitution  is  — to  put  it  simply 
but,  one  hopes,  not  simplistically  — the 
Constitution.  It  is  a document  of  our 
most  fundamental  law.  It  creates  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  government,  it 
enumerates  the  powers  those  institu- 
tions may  wield,  and  it  cordons  off  cer- 
tain areas  into  which  government  may 
not  enter. 

The  Constitution  is,  in  brief,  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned — the  fundamental  requirement  of 
any  legitimate  government  — is 
transformed  into  a government  complete 
with  "the  powers  to  act  and  a structure 
designed  to  make  it  act  wisely  or  respon- 
sibly." Among  its  various  "internal  con- 
trivances" (as  James  Madison  called 
them)  we  find  federalism,  separation  of 
powers,  bicameralism,  representation,  an 
extended  commercial  republic,  an 
energetic  executive,  and  an  independent 
judiciary.  Together,  these  devices  form 
the  machinery  of  our  popular  form  of 
government  and  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution,  then,  is  the 
Constitution,  and  as  such  it  is,  in  its  own 


words,  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 

Constitutional  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  body  of  law  which  has  resulted 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  adjudications 
involving  disputes  over  constitutional 
provisions  or  doctrines.  To  put  it  a bit 
more  simply,  constitutional  law  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  about  the  Con- 
stitution in  its  decisions  resolving  the 
cases  and  controversies  that  come  before 
it. 

In  its  limited  role  of  offering  judgment, 
the  Court  has  had  a great  deal  to  say.  In 
almost  200  years,  it  has  produced  nearly 
500  volumes  of  Reports  of  cases.  So,  in 
terms  of  sheer  bulk,  constitutional  law 
greatly  overwhelms  the  Constitution. 
But  in  substance,  it  is  meant  to  support 
and  not  overwhelm  the  Constitution 
whence  it  is  derived. 

And  this  body  of  law,  this  judicial  han- 
diwork, is,  in  a fundamental  way,  unique 
in  our  scheme.  For  the  Court  is  the  only 
branch  of  our  government  that  routinely, 
day  in  and  day  out,  is  charged  with  the 
awesome  task  of  addressing  the  most 
basic,  the  most  enduring  political  ques- 
tions. The  answers  the  Court  gives  are 
very  important  to  the  stability  of  the  law 
so  necessary  for  good  government.  But 
as  constitutional  historian  Charles  War- 
ren once  noted,  what's  most  important  to 
remember  is  that  "however  the  Court 
may  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  still  the  Constitution 
which  is  the  law,  not  the  decisions  of  the 
Court." 

By  this,  of  course,  Charles  Warren  did 
not  mean  that  a constitutional  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  lacks  the  character 
of  law.  Obviously  it  does  have  binding 
quality:  It  binds  the  parties  in  a case  and 
also  the  executive  branch  for  whatever 
enforcement  is  necessary.  But  such  a 
decision  does  not  establish  a "supreme 
Law  of  the  Land”  that  is  binding  on  all 


Other  Ybices 

A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 


A case  twice  bungled 

"Nebraska  lawmen  are  'a  little  surprised'  at  New  York  City's  lack  of  interest  in  Paul 
Stewart.  Surprised'  doesn't  begin  to  cover  the  case.  Shocked  would  be  more  like  it. 
Stewart  is  a former  member  of  the  radical  Black  Liberation  Army.  He  had  been  named 
by  Feds  as  a suspect  in  one  of  the  BLA’s  most  vicious  crimes  — the  1972  ambush- 
slayings  of  two  New  York  police  officers.  He  was  serving  time  on  a check-forgery  rap 
in  1975  when  a blunder  allowed  him  to  walk  to  freedom  and  a new  life  as  a Nebraska 
college  prof.  Stewart's  cover  was  blown  when  he  was  arrested  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for 
burglary.  Back  to  New  York  to  face  justice,  right?  Wrong.  He’s  out  on  a mere  $2,000 
bond  - a figure  suggested,  the  judge  claimed,  by  New  York  officials.  Doesn't 
anybody  care  that  this  guy  may  skip?  Or  has  the  case  slipped  between  the  cracks  in 
New  York's  legal  system?  Troubling  questions.  The  State  Correction  Department 
had  better  come  up  with  answers,  fast." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Nov.  4,  1986 


Throwing  money  at  the  drug  problem 

The  anti-drug  program  Congress  approved  before  adjourning  was  conceived  in  fear 
and  developed  in  cynicism.  Legislators  who  traditionally  decry  throwing  money  at  a 
problem  outbid  each  other  in  a panicky  appeal  to  voters  who  appear  aroused  about 
narcotics  as  never  before.  Only  a stubborn  band  of  senators  threatening  filibuster 
kept  the  death  penalty  and  other  irrelevancies  out  of  the  bill.  The  departing 
lawmakers  left  behind  nothing  more  than  the  hope  that  some  of  the  extra  $1.7  billion 
budgeted  to  fight  drugs  ends  up  supporting  truly  useful  programs.  What's  left,  then, 
with  the  excesses  chopped  out?  Money  and  a prayer.  Outlays  are  doubled  for  state  and 
local  law  enforcement,  education  and  prevention  and  — most  hopefully  — treatment 
of  addicts.  The  prayer  is  that  state  and  local  officials  will  be  better  able  than  Congress 
to  resist  quick,  cheap  — empty  — headlines  and  spend  this  money  wisely." 

— The  New  York  Times 
Oct  21.  1986 


persons  and  parts  of  government,  hence- 
forth and  forevermore. 

This  point  should  seem  so  obvious  as 
not  to  need  elaboration.  Consider  its 
necessity  in  particular  reference  to  the 
Court's  own  work.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  face  quite  a dilemma  if  its  own  con- 
stitutional decisions  really  were  “the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land. " binding  on  all 
persons  and  governmental  entities,  in- 
cluding the  Court  itself,  for  then  the 
Court  would  not  be  able  to  change  its 
mind.  It  could  not  overrule  itself  in  a con- 
stitutional case.  Yet  we  know  that  the 
Court  has  done  so  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

Constitutional  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Even  so,  although 
the  point  may  seem  obvious,  there  have 
been  those  down  through  our  history  — 
and  especially,  it  seems,  in  our  own  time 
- who  have  denied  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  constitu- 
tional law.  Such  denial  usually  has  gond 
hand  in  hand  with  an  affirmation  — that 
constitutional  decisions  are  on  a par  with 
the  Constitution  in  the  sense  that  they, 
too,  are  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land," 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Once  we  understand  the  distinction 
between  constitutional  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution, once  we  see  that  constitutional 

Mazzara: 

Strong  moral 
cops  dressed 

By  Anthony  Mazzara 
What  happens  when  former  altar  boys, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  honorably 
discharged  servicemen  don  their  blue 
uniforms?  Why  do  so  many  of  them  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  corrupt? 

Police  corruption  in  the  77th  Precinct 
in  Brooklyn,  although  less  wide  and  deep 
than  that  explored  by  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission, is  a chronic  problem.  More  must 
be  done.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  no  one 
has  taken  the  time  to  analyze  the 
dynamics  of  police  corruption.  It  in- 
volves more  than  simple  monetary  greed. 
Because  the  phenomenon  has  not  been 
analyzed,  the  police  department  does  not 
know  how  to  prepare  the  naive  minds  of 
police  recruits  for  the  hidden  traps  and 
snares  in  the  nether  world  of  police  work. 

The  police  academy  does  a magnificent 
j ob  of  teaching  the  law,  police  science  and 
tactics,  and  it  does  a good  job  of  in- 
culcating- the  police  traditions  of  personal 
courage  and  courtesy.  However,  it  fails  to 
recognize  that  recruits  are  just  "kids." 
The  wholesome  young  men  and  women 
who  are  able  to  pass  a comprehensive  pre- 
employment investigation  may  be  un- 
prepared to  cope  with  the  insidious  temp- 
tations police  officers  face  every  day. 

These  new  officers  will  not  recognize 
"Demon  Corruption"  when  he  comes  in 
the  guise  of  a seducer  who  doesn't  offer  a 
bribe,  but  simply  gives  an  officer  a dis- 
count or  gift  because  "I  like  you."  Nor  is 
the  inexperienced  police  officer  able  to 
refute  such  masterful  rationalizations  of 
veteran  officers  as  "This  is  the  real  world, 
kid"  or  "We’re  doing  better  police  work 
by  ripping  off  drug  dealers  than  by  put- 
ting them  through  'turnstile  justice'."  A 


decisions  need  not  be  seen  as  the 
words  in  constitutional  construe 
once  we  comprehend  that  these  dech 
do  not  necessarily  determine  fu 
public  policy  — once  we  see  all  of  thi 
can  grasp  a correlative  point:  that 
stitutional  interpretation  is  not 
business  of  the  Court  only,  but  also 
properly,  the  business  of  all  branch 
government. 

Each  of  the  three  coordinate  bran 
of  government  created  and  empow 
by  the  Constitution  — the  executive 
legislative  no  less  than  the  judicial  - 
a duty  to  interpret  the  Constitutic 
the  performance  of  its  official  funct 
In  fact,  every  official  takes  an 
precisely  to  that  effect. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Cons 
tion  cannot  be  reduced  to  constituti 
law,  the  Constitution  cannot  simpl 
reduced  to  what  Congress  or  the  P 
dent  say  it  is  either.  Quite  the  conti 
The  Constitution,  the  original  docur 
Continued  on  Pai 

The  foregoing  article  is  adapted  , 
an  address  delivered  by  U.S.  Atto 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  on  Oct.  21. 1 
at  a Citizens'  Forum  on  the  Bicentet 
of  the  Constitution,  held  at  Tu 
University  in  New  Orleans. 

armor  for 
in  baby  blu 

surprising  number  of  officers  fall 
these  traps. 

Every  police  officer  knows  the  phi 
"You're  over  21."  This  reminder  usu 
precedes  or  follows  an  anticorrup 
warning  delivered  by  a ranking  office 
means  you  are  old  enough  to  know  be 
if  you  get  yourself  in  trouble.  Certain 
sense  of  personal  responsibility 
desirable. 

However,  police  officers  must  firs 
armed  with  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
their  age.  We  do  not  send  cops  into 
field  with  empty  revolvers.  Let's 
send  them  into  the  real  world  without 
proper  mental  and  emotional  prep 
tion. 

I believe  that  the  management 
organizational  changes  introduced 
Commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy  in 
70s  are  as  efficacious  now  as  they  v 
then.  As  a young  sergeant  in  that  ei 
can  attest  to  their  effectiveness.  I 
personally  grateful  to  Commissio 
Murphy  because  he  made  it  acceptabl 
be  an  honest  cop.  While  the  departme 
investigative  techniques  and  mam 
ment  structure  remain  more  than  i 
quate,  its  pedagogical  skills  still  are 
As  a beginning: 

H All  recruits  should  obtain  a thoro 
knowledge  of  the  dark  side  of  the  dep 
ment’s  otherwise  noble  history.  T 
should  be  required  to  study  the 
vestigative  reports  of  completed  con 
tion  cases.  The  goal  is  to  get  them  to  i( 
Continued  on  Pag 
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liack  in  the  1960's,  John  Wayne  was  alive  and  well  — 
physically,  and  as  a presence  that  seemed  to  define  the 
image  of  police  for  some.  The  words  " police , " "macho” 
and  "John  Wayne"  were  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sentence  as  interchangeable  modifiers  for  each  other. 
Back  then,  there  was  scarcely  a police  psychologist  to  be 
found,  and  psychological  services  were  viewed  in  many 
quarters  as  a haven  for  wimps  and  wackos. 

Well,  pilgrim,  it's  1986  and  John  Wayne  is  dead  — cer- 
tainly in  the  physical  sense,  and  arguably  as  a guiding 
presence  for  police.  More  and  more,  police  departments 
are  recognizing  the  desirability  of  in-house  psy- 
chological services  units,  and  words  like  " stress , " 
“burnout,"  “trauma"  and  “counseling"  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  police  jargon  as  "alleged  perpetrator.  " 

Dr  Michael  R.  Mantell  is  just  as  happy  at  the  change. 
Man  tell,  chief  psychologist  for  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department  for  the  past  six  years,  has  seen  his  fair  share 
of  emotional  short-circuits  among  police  officers,  and 
knows  which  strings  to  pull  and  buttons  to  push  to 
facilitate  a stress-laden  officer's  recovery.  But  that's  not 
to  S ay  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania-trained  doc- 
tor does  nothing  but  clean  up  the  wreckage  of  the 


stressful  job  that  is  policing,  or  serve  as  a kind  of 
substitute  for  the  police  chaplain.  Mantell  has  con- 
ducted thousands  of  pre-employment  screenings  for  the 
police  department  and  other  agencies,  to  insure  that  in- 
coming cops  are  stable  to  begin  with.  He  has  analyzed 
the  aftermaths  of  two  major  shooting  tragedies  — the 
massacre  at  the  McDonald's  restaurant  in  San  Ysidro, 
Calif.,  and  the  post  office  massacre  in  Edmond,  Okla  He 
handles  marital  and  family  therapy  for  police  officers 
and  in  his  private  practice,  and  somehow  finds  time  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  police  psychology  section  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 

Alantell  acknowledges  the  potential  pitfalls  of  psycho- 
logical practice  in  a police  environment.  For  starters, 
there's  the  whole  issue  of  what  if  an  officer  admits  to  a 
crime,  be  it  drug  use,  bank  robbery  or  jaywalking.  That 
problem  is  generally  handled  fairly  easily  by  falling  back 
on  the  confidentiality  that  legally  and  ethically  applies 
to  the  therapist-patient  relationship.  Yes,  there  an 
situations  that  call  for  confidentiality  to  be  broken,  but 
Mantell  is  very  sure  about  where  the  line  is  drawn.  Then, 
of  course,  there's  the  potential  hazard  of  working  in  a 
setting  where  the  police  chief  is  not  all  that  thrilled 
about  psychologists  to  begin  with.  Fortunately  for 


Mantell,  that's  notaproblem  with  the  San  Diego  PD.  He 
has  the  highest  praise  for  the  attitude  of  Chief  Bill 
Kolender  and  his  top  subordinates  toward  psycho- 
logical services. 

Then,  too,  Mantell  does  have  certain  misgivings  about 
mandatory  in-service  drug  testing  (which  he  opposes  ex- 
cept where  there's  reason  to  believe  actual  drug  use), 
about  peer  counseling  (which  he  says  can  be  dangerous 
because  peer  counselors  can't  offer  the  same  confiden- 
tiality as  a psychologist ),  or  about  the  right  of  appeal  on 
pre-employment  psychological  screening  (which  tends 
to  pit  one  psychologist  against  another  in  a battle  of 
opinions ). 

Cognitive-behavioral  therapy  is  Mantell' s bread  and 
butter,  and  he  sees  it  as  just  the  right  prescription  for 
“action-oriented"  police  officers.  And  the  prescription 
for  the  police  psychologist  who  wants  to  make  a genuine 
contribution  to  a department?  A progressive, 
humanistically-oriented  administration.  Few  would 
argue  that  police  administration  has  taken  major  strides 
in  that  direction  in  the  past  15  to  20  years.  It  should  be 
no  surprise,  then,  that  psychologists  have  found  more  of 
a welcome  home  in  police  departments  for  their  talents 
as  well 


“When  an  officer  goes  to  a 
psychologist,  if  he  believes  that 
information  is  going  to  go  back 
to  his  chief,  the  officer  would 
have  to  have  his  head  examined 

to  go  for  help.” 


Dr.  Michael  R. 

Mantell 

Chief  Psychologist  for  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department 


Law  Enforcement  News  Interview 
by  Marie  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You  were  recently 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  common  policy  of  not  giving 
confidentiality  to  officers  who  admit  to  drug  use  and 
seek  help  from  department  counselors  is  "backwards” 
and  "regressive."  On  what  do  you  base  that  view7 

MANTELL:  Any  professional  psychological  service 
that's  offered  to  the  public,  whether  it  is  in  a law- 
enforcement  agency  or  to  the  general  public,  must  rest 
on  a foundation  of  ethical  practice,  and  ethical  practice 
requires  confidentiality.  The  average  citizen  knows  that 
when  he  or  she  goes  to  a psychologist  or  psychiatrist, 
that  person's  confidentiality  will  be  protected  by  not  on- 
ly the  ethics  of  the  profession,  the  integrity  of  the  profes- 
sional, but  by  the  laws  governing  that  professional 
behavior.  In  a law-enforcement  agency , where  we  expect 
police  officers  to  be  at  least  at  the  same  level  of  social 
behavior  as  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  — and  in  many  ways 
we  expect  our  police  officers  to  be  a step  above  — we 
should  expect  that  police  officers  can  anticipate  at  least 
the  same  level  of  professionalism  and  service.  That  is  to 
say  that  when  an  officer  goes  into  a psychologist's  of- 
fice, that  officer  has  to  know  that  what  he  tells  that 
psychologist  is  between  those  two  people.  If  the  officer 
believes  that  information  is  going  to  go  back  to  his  com- 
mand or  to  his  chief,  the  officer  would  have  to  have  his 


head  examined  to  go  for  help.  It  is  contrary  to  every- 
thing that  is  professional,  and  any  psychologist  that 
would  let  himself  get  involved  in  a situation  like  that  has 
to  really  question  his  own  motives. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  when  confidentiality  is 
broken.  Number  one,  in  a pre-employment  psycho- 
logical evaluation.  The  owner  of  the  data  is  the  depart- 
ment, which  means  that  there  is  no  confidentiality.  The 
person  is  being  evaluated  to  determine  fitness  for  duty. 
Number  two,  in  a post-shooting  evaluation,  a retum-to- 
duty  evaluation.  There  is  usually  no  confidentiality 
there.  The  way  my  program  is  set  up,  if  an  officer  is  in- 
volved in  a shooting,  he  can  come  to  us  for  counseling; 
that's  strictly  confidential.  But  they're  also  required  to 
go  for  a mandatory  evaluation,  which  is  not  confidential. 
They  don’t  see  anyone  in  my  office;  they  go  to  someone 
else  in  the  city  who  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
my  program.  That  way  everything  in  my  office  stays 
confidential.  Now  the  law  says  that  if  a person  says  they 
plan  to  do  imminent  harm  to  another  person,  it’s  the 
psychotherapist's  responsibility  to  warn  the  victim  and 
protect  the  victim.  That  may  include  contacting  the 
police  department.  When  your  patient  happens  to  be  a 
cop,  you  are  also,  therefore,  calling  his  employer.  But 
that’s  just  coincidental.  Child  abuse  is  another  time 
when  confidentiality  would  be  broken,  or  as  society  has 
dictated,  when  the  public  good  overshadows  the  good  of 
the  individual  patient.  Those  are  the  instances  when 
confidentiality  is  broken. 


The  question  comes  up  frequently,  what  would  you  do 
if  an  officer  has  gone  off  the  deep  end  and  you  thought  he 
was  a danger  out  there?  I would  try  first  of  all  to  get  the 
officer  by  himself  or  herself  to  admit  it  and  take  time 
out,  and  to  get  some  intensive  help.  If  that  wouldn't 
work,  though,  then  I would  consider  breaking  con- 
fidentiality. Fortunately,  in  the  more  than  seven  years 
I’ve  been  working  with  police  officers  almost  exclusive- 
ly, that’s  never  happened. 

LEN:  Regarding  the  use  of  drugs  by  police,  can  you 
think  of  a policy  that  would  satisfy  the  precept  that  a 
police  officer  cannot  break  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  satisfies  the  principle  of  confidentiality  for  cops  in  a 
clinical  setting? 

MANTELL:  First  of  all,  I would  not  have  mandatory 
drug  testing  in  a police  department.  I would  have  man- 
datory pre-employment  drug  testing,  random  man- 
datory drug  screening  during  the  probation  period,  but 
once  a police  officer  is  a police  officer,  unless  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  officer  is  involved  with  drugs, 
I would  not  have  mandatory  screening.  I think  it  is  an  in- 
fringement on  privacy,  and  it  is  also  a statement  that 
"we  do  not  trust  you."  At  the  same  time,  I recognize 
society’s  need  to  be  safe  and  to  be  protected,  and  we  are 
talking  about  people  who  carry  weapons  and  so  forth.  So 
I am  for  very  tight  restrictions  on  who  gets  hired  with 
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" Police  organizations 
enable  alcoholics  to 
continue  drinking  by 
making  sure  that  at 
every  gathering 
there’s  alcohol.  Then 
they  turn  their  backs 
on  these  guys.” 
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drug  histories,  I am  for  intensive  education  and  drug 
awareness  for  police  officers,  and  even  more  intensive 
education  for  supervisors  to  learn  the  warning  signs  of 
drug  involvement  and  substance  abuse.  When  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor,  that  an 
officer  is  involved  with  drugs,  then  I think  mandatory 
counseling  is  appropriate.  But  I'm  not  in  favor  of  man- 
datory, random  screening.  If  there's  no  probable  cause, 
there  should  be  no  mandatory  screening. 

Responding  to  the  user 

LEN:  Putting  yourself  in  the  police  chief's  shoes,  how 
would  you  handle  the  cop  who's  been  proven  to  be  in- 
volved in  drug  use?  Fire  him?  Suspend  him? 

M ANTELL:  No,  absolutely  not.  I would  rehabilitate  the 
officer  in  a confidential  way.  I would  give  him  whatever 
services  a competent  professional  deems  appropriate 
for  rehabilitation,  and  give  him  a chance  to  rehabilitate 
himself.  If  after  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  himself 
he  did  not,  then  I would  consider  termination. 

LEN:  That’s  not  likely  to  be  a very  popular  view  among 
police  officials. . . 

M ANTELL:  That's  because  they 're  cops  and  they  have 
a little  more  to  lose.  I'm  a psychologist.  I feel  that  we 
have  to  understand  that  the  way  management  treats 
cops,  cops  will  turn  around  and  in  some  instances  treat 
the  citizens.  It’s  time  that  we  called  for  excellence  in  our 
supervisors,  and  called  for  excellence  in  our  manage- 
ment, and  focused  on  what  officers  do  right  and 
minimize  the  emphasis  on  what  they  do  wrong  — 
recognizing  that  they  do  do  things  wrong,  that  they 
need  discipline  without  punishment,  that  they  need 
positive  discipline. 

Just  to  make  a point  here,  the  average  police  officer 
spends  months  in  a police  academy  learning  how  to  iden- 
tify what  people  are  doing  wrong  and  how  to  stop  it. 
Then  they  get  into  the  field  and  they  spend  years  doing 
more  of  that.  You  never  hear  of  a police  officer  stopping 
a little  old  lady  and  saying,  “Ma’am,  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  stopping  at  the 
stop  sign  and  proceeding  with  caution  into  the  inter- 
section and  staying  within  the  speed  limit."  No  officer 
does  that,  except  rarely.  That  is  the  skill  that's 
necessary  for  a supervisor  in  a police  department,  to  find 
out  what  the  officers  are  doing  right  and  reinforce  it.  By 
taking  away  the  confidentiality,  by  taking  away  their 
right  to  rehabilitation,  by  mandatory  screening  when 
there's  no  cause,  what  you  say  is,  "I'm  going  to  find  out 
what  you  do  wrong  and  stop  it. ' ’ The  emphasis  has  to  be 
on  finding  out  what  they  do  right  and  reinforcing  it. 

LEN:  Where  drug  testing  does  become  a fact  of  life  in  a 
department,  what  kind  of  psychological  atmosphere 
does  that  create? 

MANTELL:  Itdepends.  For  some  people  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  drugs,  they  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
clear  their  names  and  to  take  away  any  doubt  or  suspi- 
cion. Others,  I think,  who  are  not  involved  with  drugs 
may  resent  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  breeds  mistrust  and 
it  breeds  low  morale  and  it  takes  away  their  right  to 
privacy.  They  feel  they're  being  treated  as  a child.  Those 
that  are  involved  with  drugs  are  learning  how  to  beat 
the  system.  Like  any  bad  discipline  system,  all  it  does  is 
drive  the  guilty  ones  further  under  the  table.  If  you 


think  about  it,  when  you  were  a child  and  your  parents 
caught  you  doing  something  and  they  punished  you,  all 
it  did  was  teach  you  how  not  to  get  caught.  So  I m more 
on  the  side  of  having  supervisors  learn  to  identify  the 
signs  and  symptoms  by  being  better  supervisors,  better 
observers.  Educate  the  officers  more,  build  the  reward 
systems  for  not  using  drugs,  and  recognize  that  we  live 
in  a world  where  there  are  people  who  do  that  stuff  so 
you  have  to  ha  ve  a system,  unfortunately,  of  mandatory 
drug  screening  for  those  folks.  Have  severe  penalties 
after  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation,  but  I think  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
themselves.  We  give  that  to  criminals,  so  the  least  we 
can  do  is  give  it  to  our  officers,  who  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  every  day.  We  also  have  to  understand 
that  if  you  ask  the  average  officer  where  the  stress  of  the 
job  comes  from,  the  average  officer  will  tell  you  it  comes 
from  management,  not  from  the  streets.  So  if  a cop  acts 
incorrectly  or  criminally,  the  organization  has  to  take 
some  responsibility  for  that. 


LEN:  If,  as  you  noted,  most  of  the  stress  on  a police  of- 
ficer comes  from  management  rather  than  from  the 
work  on  the  street,  presumably  police  managers  also 
feel  stresses  of  their  own.  Are  there  things  that  a 
psychological  services  unit  can  do  that  are  specifically 
geared  to  the  problems  of  managers? 

MANTELL:  One  of  the  things  that  psychologists 
around  the  country  can  do  in  working  with  police  depart- 
ments is  first  of  all  to  recognize  that  they  are  not  police 
officers,  and  they  should  not  necessarily  be  a member  of 
the  police  department.  They  need  to  be  outside  of  the 
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day-to-day  political  pressures  if  they’re  going  to  truly  be 
effective.  In  order  to  do  what  I'm  going  to  be  sug- 
gesting, a psychologist  has  to  be  as  pure  and  free  of  the 
political  pressures  in  the  department  as  possible.  Ideal- 
ly he  is  a consultant  and  an  adviser  rather  than  a sworn 
member  of  the  department  or  an  employee.  Being  in  that 
position,  then,  he  can  be  a consultant  to  management, 
and  he  can  provide  them  with  organizational  develop- 
ment consultation,  management  consultation,  and  get 
to  understand,  as  any  good  psychologist  will,  the 
pressures  that  they  feel.  He  also  should  be  in  a position 
to  be  able  to  provide  organizational  consulting  to  all  the 
supervisors  in  the  department,  from  sergeants  on  up,  in 
the  form  of  teaching  them  about  interpersonal  skills, 
teaching  them  about  disciplining  people.  A supervisor 
should  find  out  what  people  are  doing  right  and  rein- 
force it,  and  a psychologist  should  see  as  his  or  her  goal 
providing  that  philosophy  in  the  organization.  A 
psychologist  can  help  management  by  taking  on  the  role 
of  helping  them  set  philosophy  and  department  mission 
statements,  helping  to  identify  department  values  and 
helping  managers  to  keep  themselves  honest  to  those 
values. 

J 

LEN:  In  your  current  position  in  San  Diego,  if  someone 
comes  to  you  and  says  “I’m  doing  drugs,"  are  you 
obligated  to  report  them? 


then  I’d  be  bound  by  law  to  turn  that  over.  Not  because 
he's  a cop,  but  because  that's  what  the  law  says. 

LEN:  As  president  of  the  police  psychology  section  o 
the  American  Psychological  Association,  has  the  APf 
come  out  with  a policy  concerning  confidentiality  in  th< 
police  setting? 

MANTELL:  The  APA  is  very  clear.  The  ethics  say  then 
must  be  confidentiality.  It  doesn't  specifically  relate  i 
to  drugs  but  there  are  patients  who  involve  themselvei 
with  drugs  and  they  have  to  feel  that  they  can  come  in 
Its  the  same  thing  with  alcohol.  Police  organization.' 
enable  alcoholics  to  continue  drinking,  and  they  do  it  by 
making  sure  that  at  just  about  every  gathering  there'! 
alcohol,  and  that  every  convention  has  more  than  it' 
share  of  suites  that  have  booze,  and  what  they  do  is  thej 
turn  their  backs  on  these  guys  or  they  don't  provide  thi 
help  they  need.  They  enable  the  problem  drinker  to  con 
tinue.  We  have  to  train  supervisors  to  identify  the  dif 
ficulties  these  men  and  women  have  and  give  them  th( 
help  they  need. 

Seeking  help  takes  guts 

LEN:  Although  many  police  departments  and  sheriff'* 
departments  have  put  in  psychological  units,  among 
many  officers  there  is  still  a stigma  attached  to  getting 
therapy,  either  inside  or  outside  the  department.  How 
justified  is  this? 


MANTELL:  In  some  departments  that  are  living  in  the 
dark  ages,  there  is  still  this  stigma,  and  I think  in  some 
departments  that  are  not  very  psychologically 


sophisticated,  their  careers  still  could  be  affected.  Bui  in 
most  progressive,  humanistically  oriented  departments 
that  are  infused  with  modern-day  understanding  of  peo- 
ple, modem  approaches  to  leadership,  I think  that  the 
programs  run  on  a confidential  basis  so  the  issue  of 
stigma  is  not  even  there  because  no  one  knows.  But 
what  I find  is  that,  for  example,  officers  who  come  to  my 
program  will  start  talking  about  the  fact  that  they've 
been  in  counseling  and  there  is  no  stigma.  It  doesn't  af- 
fect their  career  pattern.  In  fact,  I have  heard  com- 
manders and  deputy  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  say  they 
admire  the  guy  for  getting  help,  it  shows  he’s  got 
strength.  What  used  to  be  seen  as  a kind  of  weakness  is 
seen  in  most  modern  day  departments  now  as  a kind  of 
strength. 

LEN:  Can  that  be  taken  to  mean  that  counseling  is 
becoming  more  accepted  by  police  executives  and  line 
officers  as  well? 

MANTELL:  Oh  absolutely.  The  interest  in  police 
psychology  in  the  last  10  years  has  burgeoned. 
Although  most  departments  in  this  country  still  do  not 
have  psychological  services,  there  is  no  question  that 
it's  becoming  more  and  more  accepted.  I think  that 
most  chiefs  today  recognize  the  need  for  it.  Some,  unfor- 
tunately, pay  lip  service  to  it  and  those  are  the  chiefs 
that  make  it  tough  for  people  to  use  the  program. 


MANTELL:  Absolutely  not.  If  someone  comes  and 
says,  'T've  robbed  a bank,"  I wouldn't  report  them.  If 
someone  said  to  me,  "I  killed  someone  a year  ago,”  that 
crime  is  confidential.  If  someone  says  I'm  going  to  use 
drugs,  I would  not  report  that.  If  someone  said,  "I  am 
going  to  rob  a bank,"  then  they  would  be  upping  the 
ante.  If  someone  says,  "I  am  going  to  kill  someone,” 


‘John  Wayne  is  dead’ 

LEN:  The  growing  acceptance  of  therapy,  the  use  of 
positive  reinforcement  rather  than  punitive  discipline 
— how  does  all  this  fit  in  with  the  military  model  of 
policing,  and  the  John  Wayne  macho  image  that  many 
officers  still  cling  to?  Are  things  changing? 
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MANTELL:  Yes,  John  Wayne  is  dead,  and  I think 
police  officers  are  recognizing  that  when  they  deal  with 
the  baddest,  maddest  and  saddest  of  society,  as  Martin 
Reiser  puts  it,  they  don’t  simply  blow  smoke  out  of  their 
guns  and  put  it  back  in  their  holster  and  ride  off.  It  does 
take  its  toll  emotionally.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
dangerous  job  physically,  but  it  is  certainly  among  the 
most  dangerous  j obs  emotionally.  We  recognize  that  the 
John  Wayne  syndrome  is  a passing  phase  that  many 
cops  go  through,  but  it's  slowly  changing  and  you're 
seeing  more  and  more  officers  accept  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  some  help  with  their  families,  they  could  get 
some  help  with  their  kids,  they  could  deal  with  their  anx- 
ieties and  concerns.  Remember  that  in  a large  depart- 
ment, psychologists  are  not  only  involved  in  therapy.  A 
lot  of  officers  come  in  contact  with  psychologists  in 
training  classes  where  they  get  preventive  services. 

LEN:  What  options  exist  for  small  departments  that 
don’t  have  much  in  the  way  of  resources?  Can  they  set 
up  psychological  units? 

MANTELL:  Yes.  What  I suggest  there  is  that  they 
work  with  a consortium  of  smaller  agencies  and  pool 
their  resources  with  a psychologist.  How  they  select 
that  psychologist  is  important,  but  all  they  need  to 
understand  is  that  you  get  a psychologist  who  is  willing 
to  devote  himself  to  police  psychology,  who  is  willing  to 
go  on  ride-alongs,  who  is  willing  to  get  inside  the  cop's 
mentality  but  not  lose  his  own  professional  identity  as  a 
psychologist.  You  don't  have  to  be  a cop  to  be  a psy- 
chologist to  police  officers.  I think  that  if  the  smaller 
departments  get  together  as  a group,  three  or  four  of 
them  could  afford  the  services  of  a local  psychologist. 

LEN:  Under  what  circumstances  is  peer  counseling 
used,  as  opposed  to  individual  therapy  with  a psy- 
chologist? 

MANTELL:  I am  not  a proponent  of  peer  counseling  in 
law  enforcement.  We  have  what  we  call  Peer  Resource 
Support  Teams,  which  we  use  for  post-shooting  trauma. 
These  are  people  who  have  been  in  situations  and 
they're  there  as  peers  to  educate,  to  give  advice,  to 
listen,  to  guide,  but  they're  not  there  in  a peer  counsel- 
ing way.  The  problem  with  peer  counseling  is  that  some- 
times these  guys  will  say  things  to  a fellow  officer  in  a 
peer  counseling  way  that  makes  them  feel  that  there's 
some  confidentiality  there.  But  what  happens  when  an 
officer  tells  a fellow  officer,  "I  know  this  shooting  looked 
good,  but  in  all  honesty  I never  really  saw  the  guy  pull  a 
gun.  I just  blew  him  away”?  The  peer  counseloris  stuck 
in  a confidentiality  bind,  because  he  is  a police  officer, 
not  a psychologist.  So  where  there  are  peer  counseling 
programs,  there  should  be  no  promise  of  confidentiality 
because  it  puts  the  police  officer  in  a bind  if  he  hears 
about  a crime.  The  peer  counseling  is  useful  in  post- 
shooting situations,  in  alcohol  programming,  substance 
abuse  programming,  but  they  work  as  support  people, 
as  educators,  as  people  who  have  been  there. 

Trauma  of  mass  violence 

LEN:  Earlier  this  year,  you  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  regarding  gun  legislation  that 
was  under  scrutiny.  What  could  a police  psychologist 
add  to  an  already  simmering  debate  on  gun  control? 

MANTELL:  I've  been  involved  in  a number  of  major 
disasters  in  the  country,  such  as  the  San  Ysidro 
massacre  and  the  post  office  massacre  in  Edmond,  Okla. 

I also  have  worked  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  in  research  on  the  impact  of  these  events  on 
police  officers.  Guns  have  been  involved  in  a major  way 
in  each  of  these  major  tragedies,  so  I talked  about  the 
impact  that  these  human-induced  violence  situations 
that  are  related  to  guns  had  on  police  officers'  lives.  The 
gun,  I think,  more  than  any  other  weapon,  has  taken  its 
toll,  and  this  is  a gun-crazy  society  that  we  live  in.  As  a 
police  psychologist  I talked  to  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee about  the  impact  that  these  disasters  had  on 
human  lives  and  related  that  back  to  the  easy  ac- 
cessibility that  these  people  had  to  guns. 

LEN:  What  exactly  has  your  research  on  these 
massacre  events  shown  so  far? 


ficers  involved  continued  to  have  symptoms  consistent 
with  a diagnosis  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  This 
includes  flashbacks,  sleep  difficulties,  appetite  distur- 
bances, guilt  over  not  having  done  enough,  jitteriness, 
tension,  sensory  distortion  and  so  forth.  We  also  found 
that  officers  who  kept  it  inside  and  didn't  share  it  did 
worse  than  those  officers  who  talked  about  it.  The  John 
W ayne-type  macho  man  or  macho  woman  did  not  fare  as 
well.  They  seemed  to  have  more  symptoms  than  the  per- 
son who  could  count  on  more  people  to  talk  to  about  it. 
We  also  found  that  the  further  away  an  officer  was  from 
the  incident,  the  less  the  impact  on  the  officer.  Those  of- 
ficers working  in  other  parts  of  the  city  that  day 
had  no  stress  attached  to  it.  Those  who  were  on  the 
scene,  or  close  to  it.  had  more  stress  attached  to  it.  We're 
doing  a similar  study  in  Edmond.  Okla.,  to  determine 
what  effects  that  disaster  had  on  those  people. 

LEN:  Have  you  ever  come  across  police  officers  who  are 
genuinely  not  traumatized  in  a poet-shooting  situation? 

MANTELL:  Most  of  them.  Most  cops  handle  shooting 
situations  very  well.  Most  experience  some  kind  of 
symptom.  They  may  have  a flashback,  they  may  dream 
about  it,  but  most  officers  handle  it  very  well.  That's  not 
to  say  that  they  don 't  have  symptoms,  but  most  handle 
the  post-shooting  situation  well,  and  those  who  don't 
rehabilitate  fairly  well. 

LEN:  Are  there  special  police  units  that  are  more  prone 
to  stress  than  other  units? 

MANTELL:  Those  that  handle  child  abuse  have  more 
difficulties,  or  sex  crime  units,  where  the  officer's  own 
sex  life  is  affected.  Deep  undercover  work  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time  can  have  real  difficulties,  and  vice,  I 
think,  takes  its  toll  on  family  living  and  marriages. 

LEN:  It’s  generally  been  said  that  the  field  of  policing 
has  an  inordinately  high  rate  of  suicide.  Is  that  true,  as 
far  as  you  can  tell? 


MANTELL:  Sure.  First  of  all,  any  joking  about  suicid 
any  comments  at  all  about  suicide  should  be  taken  ve: 
seriously , Any  indication  of  the  officer  beginning  to  gi> 
away  his  belongings.  A sudden  improvement  in  i 
otherwise  depressed  situation  may  indicate  not  actu 
improvement  but  that  the  officer  has  now  come  to  a 
cept  his  plan,  and  it’s  not  uncommon  for  a suicide  victi 
to  suddenly  look  better.  Everyone  thinks  the  situath 
has  gotten  better,  then  a month  or  more  down  the  rot 
they  kill  themselves.  Why?  Because  they  see  that  tl 
way  out  is  suicide  and  they’ve  come  to  accept  it. 
becomes  just  a matter  of  time.  There’s  no  correlatk 
between  when  things  get  better  and  when  suicide  ha 
pens.  Some  suicides  are  the  next  day  and  some  ai 
months  later.  The  ones  that  come  months  later  seem  i 
confuse  everyone  because  the  guy  seems  to  be  doing  j 
well.  But  it's  just  that  he  knew  his  way  out. 

Other  signs  would  be  social  withdrawal,  isolatio 
Depression  is  sometimes  seen,  and  sleep  difficultie 
loss  of  confidence,  appetite  disturbance,  accident 
more  irritability,  argumentativeness.  Those  are  indie 
tions  of  depression,  and  whenever  there  is  depressic 
and  an  officer  has  access  to  a gun,  there’s  always 
threat  of  suicide.  If  there's  been  a history  of  suicide  i 
the  officer’s  family,  that  increases  the  risk. 

LEN:  What  about  divorce  among  police?  Is  there 
higher  level  of  divorce  among  police  officers  than  in  tb 
general  population? 

MANTELL:  Again,  the  same  notion  holds.  People  sa 
there  is  higher  divorce  among  police  officers,  but  I don 
know  of  any  good  statistics  to  support  that.  I thin 
there  is  probably  as  much  or  more  marital  stress  an 
strain  among  police  officers  as  there  is  among  th 
general  population,  but  I don't  know  if  there's  actual! 
more  divorce.  My  hunch  is  that  there  probably  is  nc 
more  divorce  among  law  enforcement  than  among  th 
population  in  general.  The  locker  room  talk  would  mak 
one  believe  that  there’s  more  playing  around,  but  eve 
that  I’m  not  sure  is  accurate. 


MANTELL:  The  research  is  not  clear.  The  statistics  LEN:  Lately,  many  fields  have  taken 
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MANTELL:  What  we  found  in  the  San  Ysidro  massacre 
is  that  six  months  after  the  event,  62  percent  of  the  of- 
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tossed  around,  and  I don’t  even  know  if  it’s  accurate. 
The  number  of  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  each  year 
seems  to  be  around  100,  and  I don't  know  if  over  100  of- 
ficers kill  themselves  each  year.  But  the  impression  that 
many  give  is  that  more  officers  kill  themselves  than  are 
killed.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  who  kill  them- 
selves than  in  the  population  in  general,  percentage- 
wise. There  may  be  some  more  suicide  among  the  police 
population  than  among  the  population  in  general,  but  if 
there  is  I don't  think  it’s  significantly  greater. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  warning  signs  that  a supervisor  or  a 
partner  might  look  for  to  indicate  that  an  officer  is  con- 
templating suicide? 


overall  productivity.  Looking  at  the  reverse  of  that,  an 
there  any  data  to  Indicate  that  providing  psychologies 
services,  or  a wellness  program  of  some  sort,  can  help  tc 
increase  an  individual's  — and  an  organization's  — pro 
ductivity? 

MANTELL:  I don’t  have  statistics  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  but  we  know  that  absenteeism,  errors,  accidents 
on  the  job  all  count  for  a tremendous  amount  of  money 
and  man-hours.  Some  people  estimate,  for  example,  that 
if  a police  officer  goes  out  on  a stress  disability  retire- 
ment, it  can  cost  the  city  anywhere  from  half  a million  to 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  in  payments  to  that 
officer  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  you  look  at  that  as  a 
cost  to  the  city,  you  begin  to  understand  how  important 
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it  is  to  prevent  these  things  "from  happening. 

LEN:  Are  there  adequate  preventive  programs,  in  San 
Diego  or  elsewhere,  that  handle  stress-related  matters? 

MANTELL:  Yes.  The  program  we  run  is  both  thera- 
peutic and  preventive.  We  teach  in  the  police  academy, 
our  pre-employment  screening  is  seen  as  a preventive 
aspect  of  stress  management.  We  give  courses  to  super- 
visors. to  advanced  officers,  to  probationary  officers,  we 
have  spouse  communication  workshops  and  spouse 
orientation  programs.  We  have  groups  for  divorcing  and 
separating  officers  and  their  families.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  developing  an  alcohol  education  program.  We 
have  peer  support  counseling  for  people  involved  in 
post-shooting  traumas.  We  do  team-building 
workshops,  we  teach  supervisors  on  the  early  warning 
signs  of  stress.  So  there's  a lot  of  preventive  education 
that  goes  on. 

LEN:  In  contrast  to  what  you  might  see  as  the  ideal 
department  environment  for  a psychological  unit,  do 
you  have  to  live  with  any  particularly  nettling  restric- 
tions? 

MANTELL:  There  are  always  restrictions.  Nobody  has 
the  ideal.  My  chief,  Bill  Kolender,  and  the  assistant  chief 
here.  Bob  Burgreen,  and  one  of  the  deputy  chiefs,  Norm 
Stamper,  who  is  head  of  personnel  services,  the  three  of 
them  are  so  progressive  in  their  thinking  that  their  ef- 
forts are  to  keep  the  restrictions  off  of  me.  That’s 
unusual.  The  three  of  them  are  just  unbelievable  people 
in  law  enforcement,  and  they  allow  me  to  work  with  a 
pretty  free  ein. 

Getting  away  from  it  all 

LEN:  It's  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  police 
officers  should  be  permitted  something  in  the  way  of  a 
sabbatical  leave,  so  that  after  several  years  on  the  job 
they  would  eligible  for  an  extended  leave  to  explore 
other  areas  of  interest  and  get  back  on  the  sunny  side  of 
life  for  a while.  What  would  you  make  of  such  a policy? 

MANTELL:  I think  it  would  be  a tremendous  idea.  Hike 
the  idea  very  much.  It  is  pie  in  the  sky,  but  nevertheless 
there  are  ways  of  developing  sabbaticals  that  are  possi- 
ble. For  example,  an  officer  who’s  been  in  one  area  of  ser- 
vice for  a long  time  may  take  a sabbatical  by  going 
through  an  educational  program  for  a while.  A sab- 
batical to  simply  lie  on  the  beach  may  be  necessary  for 
therapeutic  reasons,  but  across  the  board  that  wouldn't 
make  sense  to  me.  What  would  make  sense  is  focused 
sabbaticals,  time  out  that  allows  for  personal  growth 
that  someone  can  bring  back  to  the  department  and 
enhance  a city’s  quality  of  life.  It  sounds  like  an  idea 
that  I could  easily  support,  though  I recognize  that  it's 
very  much  pie  in  the  sky. 

LEN:  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  a police  officer  en- 
dures more  stress  in  his  or  her  profession  than  would  a 
member  of  other  professions? 

MANTELL:  Yeah,  I think  that  cops  generally  have 
more  stress  than  many,  many  other  professions, 
although  everybody  will  tell  you,  if  asked,  that  they 
have  stress  on  their  job.  I think  I have  tremendous 
stress  in  my  job,  and  I 'm  sure  that  you  do.  But  poliqe  of- 
ficers have  a unique  kind  of  stress  in  that  they  are  vic- 
tims of  crime  every  day.  They  may  deal  with  other  vic- 
tims, but  their  dealing  with  other  victims  takes  its  toll 
on  them  emotionally  and  physically.  So  every  time 
there's  a crime  committed  and  a cop  is  involved,  that  of- 
ficer becomes  a victim  in  many  ways  like  the  real  victim. 
The  police  officer,  though,  is  the  hidden  victim. 

LEN:  Could  it  be  said  that  law-enforcement  officers  are 
any  more  resistant  to  therapy  than  civilians? 

MANTELL:  No.  » wouldn't  say  that.  Let's  remember 
something.  The  officers  that  we  see  are  always  volun- 
tarily seeing  us;  they  come  because  they  want  help.  So  I 
don’t  think  they're  more  resistant.  They  have  different 
kinds  of  resistances  that  need  to  be  worked  through. 
They  may  have  a more  macho  resistance  to  begin  with. 
They  may  be  more  suspicious  to  begin  with.  They  may 
challenge  and  question  a little  bit  more,  and  they  may 
want  to  see  action  and  results  a little  quicker,  but  I can 


think  of  other  populations  that  I work  with  that  are  just 
like  that. 

LEN:  You’re  involved  in  pre-employment  screening  for 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department,  the  county  sheriff 
and  other  agencies. . . 

MANTELL:  We  do  the  police  department,  the  county 
sheriff,  most  of  the  metropolitan  police  departments  in 
the  county,  some  in  Imperial  County.  Wealsodofitness- 
for-duty  evaluations  for  the  Border  Patrol,  the  Customs 
Service,  INS,  the  state  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  those  kinds  of  things. 

LEN:  Can  you  offer  an  example  of  the  psychological 
makeup  of  an  "ideal"  police  recruit? 

MANTELL:  I really  can’t,  because  there  is  none.  I can 
tell  you  what  we  don’t  want.  We  screen  out,  we  don’t 
screen  in.  I worked  with  a team  of  other  psychologists 
from  around  the  state  in  trying  to  help  the  state  Com- 
mission on  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  with 
their  recommended  guidelines  and  legislation  that  says 
all  departments  have  to  screen  for  psychological  stan- 
dards. They  were  unable  to  come  up  with  a profile  of  the 
ideal  officer.  What  we  do  is  we  screen  out  people  with 
any  gross  indicators  of  psychological  difficulty.  That  is 
to  say  that  if  someone  has  any  clear  signs  of  pathology, 
any  difficulty  that  would  make  them  overly  aggressive, 
overly  fearful,  if  they  have  any  racist  attitudes  or  racist 
difficulties,  we  would  screen  them  out.  If  anyone  has 
any  psychopathology  that's  imminent  and  there's  a 
substantial  risk  indicated,  we  screen  them  out. 

LEN:  Could  someone  be  too  meek? 

MANTELL:  Too  meek,  too  passive,  too  fearful.  Some- 
one could  have  social  interaction  difficulties,  stress 
tolerance  problems,  they  could  be  overly  concerned 
about  their  own  health,  they  could  be  prone  to  pain,  they 
could  have  difficulty  coping  with  aggression,  they  may 
have  alcohol  or  substance  abuse  difficulties,  sexual  dif- 
ficulties, under-controlled  aggression,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  we  screen  out. 

LEN:  How  do  you  screen  for  these  things? 

MANTELL:  We  give  three  different  tests:  the  Min- 
nesota Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  the  Califor- 
nia Psychological  Inventory,  and  the  State  Trait  Anxie- 
ty Inventory  Then  we  do  a face-to-face  interview  with  a 
licensed  Ph.l » psychologist. 

LEN:  Are  there  characteristics  that  are  specific  to  polic- 
ing? 

MANTELL:  Certainly.  If  we  were  screening  for  a mar- 
shal or  a court  bailiff  or  something  like  that,  or  a com- 
munications dispatcher,  we  look  for  different  kinds  of 
things.  The  ability  to  sit  more,  someone  who  doesn’t 
have  a need  necessarily  to  be  out  and  about  as  much  as  a 
police  officer  personality  might.  Obviously  the  per- 
sonality characteristics  for  one  job  are  different  than  for 
another,  but  our  basic  concern  is  whether  this  person  is 
free  of  psychological  problems.  That’s  our  screening 
procedure;  we  don't  screen  in  personality  variables, 
we're  looking  for  those  that  would  indicate  problems. 

LEN:  Do  the  different  departments  that  you  serve  look 
for  different  things? 

MANTELL:  Oh  sure.  Some  are  more  P.R.  oriented, 
some  are  more  interested  in  the  tough,  macho  officer. 
But  remember  that  the  psychological  screening  is  a 
screening  out  for  psychological  problems.  The 
screening-in  part  ia  done  by  the  departments.  They 
make  their  decisions  on  what  kind  of  officers  they’re 
looking  for 

LEN:  Just  how  accurate  a predictor  can  psychological 
screening  be? 

MANTELL:  I think  it  can  be  very  predictive  of  psy- 
chological difficulties.  The  problem  is  that  there's  an  in- 
tense socialization  experience  that  takes  place  in  the 
academy,  and  after  two  or  three  months  the  officers 
have  already  picked  up  the  John  Wayne  macho  image. 
The  psychological  testing  predicts  whether,  all  things 


being  equal,  this  person  will  be  free  of  psychological 
problems,  and  the  answer  should  be  yes.  That  prediction 
should  hold  up  for  quite  a while.  Nothing  is  perfect,  and 
psychological  testing  simply  certifies  that  on  this  par- 
ticular date,  this  person  is  free  of  any  major  problems 
and  is  likely  to  be  free  of  any  major  problems,  given 
reasonable  kinds  of  stresses  that  he  might  anticipate  in 
the  law-enforcement  environment.  But  the  socialization 
process  is  very  strong,  and  what  we  try  to  do  is  predict 
whether,  given  that  socialization  process,  will  the  per- 
son remain  free  of  problems.  I think  it’s  held  up  pretty 
well. 

LEN:  Is  there,  or  should  there  be  in-service 
psychological  screening,  along  the  lines  of  a police  of- 
ficer’s annual  physical? 

MANTELL:  That’s  been  debated  very  hotly.  I think 
that  there  should  be  more  than  there  is.  The  San  Diego 
PD  does  not  do  that  right  now.  I think  there  should  also 
be  this  kind  of  in-service  screening  for  dispatchers. 

LEN:  Why  dispatchers? 

MANTELL:  Dispatchers  deal  with  a unique  kind  of 
stress.  They  have  to  sit  still,  they  have  to  listen  to  the 
beginning  of  a crisis,  people  looking  for  help.  They  also 
have  to  be  able  to  handle  a myriad  of  pressures  on  them. 
They  have  to  decide  when  to  dispatch,  who  to  dispatch, 
they  have  take  the  pressure  from  the  citizen  who’s 
screaming,  and  they  have  to  be  able  to  calmly  and 
reassuringly  and  courteously  offer  assistance  to  that 
citizen  and  get  the  officer  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
think  it's  a tremendously  stressful  job. 

Two  out  of  three  takes  it 
LEN:  There  have  been  cases  where  someone  has  been 
screened  out  of  a law-enforcement  job,  and  he  or  she  will 
contest  it  and  get  a private  psychologist  to  say  that  this 
person  is  fine.  How  do  you  handle  a situation  like  that? 

MANTELL:  I’ve  been  screening  for  the  San  Diego  PD 
for  seven  years,  and  have  handled  several  thousand 
cases.  I've  never  had  one  contested.  Never.  I’ve 
screened  for  the  county  sheriff,  the  deputy  probation  of- 
ficers and  other  law-enforcement  positions  for  the  coun- 
ty, and  many  of  the  ones  who  failed  contest  it.  There’s  a 
very  unusual  system.  You  can  go  for  a second  opinion 
that  you  pay  for,  and  if  that  psychologist  disagrees  with 
me  the  county  will  pay  for  a third.  The  third  one  breaks 
the  tie.  I do  not  think  that’s  a good  system.  It’s  cumber- 
some, it  makes  a circus  of  the  psychological  testing,  and 
it  sets  up  the  psychologists  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other.  It  reduces  the  credibility  of  the  system.  If  some- 
one has  a problem  with  the  findings,  first  of  all  we  handle 
them  in  as  professional  a way  as  possible.  We  give  them 
as  much  time  and  ^formation  as  they  want  after  they 
have  failed,  so  that  we  can  educate  them  as  to  why  they 
didn't  pass.  We  also  provide  the  department  with  a clear 
understanding  of  why  we’re  recommending  against  a 
person.  The  San  Diego  PD  does  not  have  the  kind  of  a 
system  where  we  encourage  these  grievances;  the  coun- 
ty does,  and  they  get  them.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
time  these  things  are  not  overturned. 

LEN:  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  the  county  where 
someone  was  screened  out  and  was  later  hired  after  an 
appeal,  then  went  on  to  be  a screw-up? 

MANTELL:  I don't  know  of  any  instances  there.  I know 
of  instances  where  the  initial  recommendation  was  not 
followed,  the  person  was  hired  and  they  screwed  up  bad- 
ly. Very  badly.  That  makes  believers  out  of  chiefs  very 
quickly. 
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‘Wiseguy’  recalls  heyday  of  Mafia  reporting 


Wieeguy:  Life  in  a Mafia  Family. 
By  Nicholas  Pileggi. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1985  (1986  pb). 

256  pp. 

By  Hugh  J.  B.  Cassidy 
Professor, 

Criminal  Justice  Studies 
Adelphi  University 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Nicholas  Pileggi  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  writers  on 
the  subject  of  organized  crime 
and  the  American  Mafia.  One 
such  example  of  his  recent  work, 
"The  Mob  and  the  Machine," 
which  appeared  in  New  York 
magazine,  was  exceptionally  well 
researched.  To  this  reviewer  he 
ranks  with  James  Cook  of  Forbes 
magazine  and  Tom  Renner  of 
Newsday  as  a journalistic 
specialist  in  organized  crime.  The 
writing  style  and  approach  of 
each  of  these  men  is  reminiscent 
of  that  of  Ed  Reid  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  reported  on 
the  Mafia  during  the  heyday  of 
Murder  Incorporated. 

Upon  first  reading  Pileggi's 
book  "Wiseguy,"  I was  prompted 
to  wonder  what  the  author  could 
possibly  have  to  say  that  would 
be  interesting  about  a street-wise 
hustler,  Henry  Hill,  who  lived  and 
worked  on  the  fringe  of  the  mob. 
Hill  was  an  admitted  “wiseguy" 
— a low  to  mid-level  gangster  — 
who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  of 


Irish-Sicilian  heritage  and  who 
later  married  a Long  Island  girl 
from  a middle-class  Jewish  fami- 
ly. What  can  such  a person  teach 
us  about  the  workings  of  the 
Mafia?  Plenty. 

In  a superbly  crafted  story, 
Pileggi  takes  the  reader  back  to 
1956  when  Hill,  a boy  of  11,  began 
running  errands  for  Paul  Vario,  a 
Lucchese  crime  family  capo  who 
operated  out  of  a cabstand  in  the 
East  New  York  section  of 
Brooklyn.  In  graphic  detail,  the 
story  traces  Hill  up  to  1980, 
when,  along  with  his  wife  and 
children,  he  entered  the  Federal 
Witness  Protection  Program. 

During  that  25-year  span.  Hill 
burnished  his  reputation  as  a 
wiseguy,  becoming  involved  in  hi- 
jackings, cigarette  smuggling, 
bookmaking,  drug-dealing, 
murder,  fixing  college  basketball 
games,  and  robberies,  including 
the  $6-million  theft  from  the  Luf- 
thansa Airlines  cargo  warehouse 
at  Kennedy  Airport.  This 
elaborately-planned  robbery  — 
the  largest  cash  theft  in  U.S. 
history  — ultimately  left  a dozen 
people  dead,  including  all  the  par- 
ticipants except  for  Hill  and  the 
violence-loving  James  “Jimmy 
the  Gent”  Burke. 

Pileggi  tells  us  that  Hill  "was 
not  a mob  boss  or  even  a commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  mob,  but  he 
was  an  earner,  the  kind  of 
sidewalk  mechanic  who  knew 
something  about  everything." 


Hill,  Pileggi  states,  “could  have 
written  the  handbook  on  street- 
level  mob  operations.  Pileggi  tells 
Hill's  story  in  a straightforward 
manner.  He  does  not  try  to  make 
Henry  Hill  a hero.  Quite  the  op- 
posite, he  depicts  Hill  as  a street- 
wise hustler  who  would  do 
anything  to  make  a fast  — read 
dishonest  — buck.  Hill’s  disdain 
for  those  who  work  hard  for  an 
honest  living  is  well  chronicled  in 
a story  that  provides  an  insider's 
view  of  how  the  Mafia  hustles  for 
the  fast  buck. 

Hill  finally  entered  the  Witness 
Protection  Program  after  a drug 
bust  in  Nassau  County,  spurred 
into  the  program  by  fears  that  his 
life  was  in  jeopardy  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Lufthansa  robbery. 
He  joined  more  than  4.40U  accus- 
ed criminals  who  turned  state's 
evidence  as  part  of  a $25-million- 
a-year  Federal  effort.  While  Hill 
was  in  the  program,  the  U.S.  At- 
torney in  Brooklyn,  Edward 
McDonald,  learned  that  Hill  had 
been  bribing  Boston  College 
basketball  players  in  a point- 
shaving scheme.  McDonald,  an 
alumnus  of  Boston  College,  per- 
sonally prosecuted  the  ring  leader 
of  the  basketball  players,  Rick 
Kuhn,  who  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison. 

Hill  later  testified  against  Jim- 
my Burke,  who  was  convicted  of 
murder,  and  against  Paul  Vario, 
who  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  a Federal  prison  in  Missouri. 
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By  Raymond  G.  Kessler 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Memphis  State  University 

This  textbook  opens  with  a 
brief  history  of  police  agencies 
and  follows  that  with  a chapter  on 
basic  concepts  of  management. 
There  the  authors  discuss  a varie- 
ty of  topics  including  Weber's 
model  of  bureaucracy.  Maslow's 
concept  of  self-actualization, 
management  by  objective  and 
McGregor's  Theory  X and 
Theory  Y.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  chapter  in  the  book  as  the 
authors  cover  a lot  of  ground  in  a 
brief  but  very  readable  fashion. 

No  particular  management  ap- 
proach is  endorsed  in  this  ground- 
laying chapter.  The  authors  make 
it  clear  that  there  are  few  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  and  that  we  have 
only  a rudimentary  under- 
standing of  many  topics  such  as 


leadership  and  followership. 
Some  readers,  however,  might 
challenge  the  authors’  use  of  a 
corporate  model  and  business  ad- 
ministration concepts  rather  than 
a traditional  public  administra- 
tion perspective. 

The  bulk  of  the  text  treats  the 
traditional  police  administration 
topics  (organizational  structure, 
personnel,  etc.)  in  a clear  and  con- 
cise fashion.  The  writers  are  not 
afraid  to  place  blame  on  the 
police,  their  leadership  and 
employee  organizations  when  ap- 
propriate. On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  realistic  treatment  of  the 
manifold  problems  caused  by  the 
environment  in  which  the  police 
must  operate. 

Of  significant  potential  value 
are  the  case  exercises  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  The  reader  is 
directed  to  assume  the  role  of  a 
police  administrator  and  try  to 
solve  the  problem  presented  by 
each  case.  Each  chapter  also  has 
10  multiple  choice  review  ques- 
tions and  footnotes  and 
references.  However,  the 
references  for  some  chapters  are 
minimal  and  readers  attempting 
to  follow  up  on  a topic  may  find  in- 


sufficient leads.  In  other  chapters 
the  authors  are  more  helpful, 
clearly  pointing  out  organizations 
or  publications  that  can  supply 
guidance  on  a particular  matter. 

There  are  numerous  valuable 
general  suggestions  for  novice  ad- 
ministrators. For  instance,  it  is 
recommended  that  police  ad- 
ministrators stay  out  of  negotia- 
tions between  government  en- 
tities and  police  employee 
organizations.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  the  administrator  to  regain  a 
leadership  role  after  having  the 
role  of  an  employee  opponent. 

This  work  was  designed  for 
undergraduate  courses  in  police 
administration.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  concise  fashion, 
avoiding  long  sentences  and 
highly  -technical  matters,  The 
authors  presume  only  a minimal 
reader  familiarity  with  the  basic 
concepts  of  law  enforcement,  and 
as  such  readers  with  more  of  a 
background  may  find  this  text 
too  general. 

These  authors  clearly  make  the 
reader  aware  of  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  police  administra- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  however, 
they  provide  an  excellent  starting 
point  for  finding  solutions. 


(Hill  was  due  to  face  Vario  in  a 
Federal  courtroom  a second  time, 
but  the  appearance  was  made  un- 
necessary when  Vario  pleaded 
guilty  in  connection  with  labor 
racketeering  at  Kennedy 
Airport.)  Many  other  mobsters 
have  also  gone  to  prison  as  a 
result  of  Hill's  testimony. 

In  the  end,  the  wiseguy  is  still 
hustling  the  system.  Hill  is  paid 
$1,500  a month  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  not  a bad 
pension  for  someone  40  years  of 
age  who  never  held  a steady, 
honest  job  in  his  life.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  a $150,000  house  in 


an  undisclosed  part  of  the  Unite 
States.  He  reportedly  has  seven 
ongoing  business  ventures  an< 
according  to  a recent  newspap< 
report,  has  also  kept  up  hi 
criminal  career  while  a protecte 
Federal  witness.  Of  course,  h 
shares  in  the  profits  of  Pileggi 
best-selling  book,  and  it  would  ai 
pear  quite  likely  that  the  sale  ( 
movie  rights  to  the  book  will  swe 
Hill's  bankroll. 

The  bottom  line  is  tha 
Nicholas  Pileggi  has  written  a 
excellent  book.  "Wiseguy”  he 
this  reviewer’s  highest  recon 
mendation. 


Updated  constitutional  law 
volume  adds  to  excellence 


Constitutional  Law,  5th  Edition. 
By  John  C.  Klotter 
and  Jacquelin  R.  Kanovitz. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.,  1985. 

899  pp. 

By  George  T.  Felkenes 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
Claremont  Graduate  School 

Professors  Klotter  and 
Kanovitz  (both  of  the  University 
of  Louisville)  have  produced  the 
fifth  edition  of  their  popular  book, 
"Constitutional  Law."  As  with 
most  revisions,  this  one,  too,  is 
largely  an  updated  version  of  the 
fourth  edition.  Both  authors  are 
bold  in  . their  analyses  of  the  tradi- 
tional cases  one  finds  in  a con- 
stitutional law  book  aimed  at  the 
criminal  justice  market. 

What  is  most  impressive  to  this 
reviewer,  however,  is  not  so  much 
the  updated  material  (largely 
from  the  1984-85  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  term),  but  rather  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  chapter,  "Personnel 
Regulations  and  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  contents  of  this 
chapter  alone  constitute  a 
welcome  addition  to  an  already 
excellent  constitutional  law  book. 
Included  in  the  chapter  are  such 
topics  as  public  employment  and 
the  First  Amendment;  constitu- 
tional issues  involving  height, 
weight,  grooming  and  personal 
appearance;  citizenship  and 
residency  requirements;  restric- 
tions on  outside  employment; 
mandatory  retirement,  and  racial 
and  sexual  discrimination  in 
employment. 

By  way  of  an  overview  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  in  addition 
to  the  above  noted  topics,  one 
finds  the  usual  materials  offered 
in  a constitutional  law  book: 
general  history  and  application  of 
constitutional  provisions;  speech, 
press  and  assembly;  authority  to 
arrest  and  detain;  search  and 
seizure,  including  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping;  interroga- 
tions, confessions  and  related 


Fifth  Amendment  issue! 
counsel;  double  jeopardy;  fa 
trial,  cruel  and  unusual  punisl 
ment  and  civil  rights  issues. 

Some  two-thirds  of  the  book 
devoted  to  a textual  treatment  < 
the  various  topics,  including  coi 
stitutional  analysis.  The  remaii 
ing  third  comprises  reprints  ( 
the  opinions  in  significant  coi 
stitutional  cases.  As  general  coi 
stitutional  law  books  go,  this  or 
is  unique  — the  total  number  « 
pages  has  been  reduced  even  wit 
the  addition  of  the  new  chapte 
The  reduction  of  64  pages  appeal 
to  have  come  from  a careful  prui 
ing  of  excessively  detailed  cas 
analyses  and  the  elimination  i 
peripheral  cases  included  in  th 
fourth  edition.  The  authors  hav 
done  a fine  job  here. 

Klotter  and  Kanovitz  have  pri 
duced  an  essential  work  c 
massive  scholarship  and  con 
prehensiveness  for  the  field  ( 
criminal  justice,  one  tha 
deserves  to  be  read  not  only  b 
those  interested  in  the  crimini 
justice  field  but  by  anyone  wit 
an  interest  in  the  impact  of  th 
Constitution  on  the  crimint 
justice  system.  This  work  is  mot 
than  a classroom  textbook;  itca 
and  doubtless  will  be  used  as 
reference  in  contemporar 
debates  on  constitutional  lav 
criminal  justice  and  public  polic) 
It  is  a notable  contribution  to  ou 
knowledge  of  a difficult  and  vita 
ly  important  aspect  of  our  goveri 
ment  and  its  constitutional  in 
pact  on  criminal  justice. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Rethinking  civilian 
review  boards  — 
an  interview  with 
Wesley  Pomeroy 
of  the  International 
Association  for  Civilian 
Oversight  of  Law 
Enforcement. 
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Jobs 


Assistant  Professor.  Bowling 
Green  State  University  has  a 
tenure-track  opening  for  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  criminal  justice 
for  Fall  1987. 

Candidates  with  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice  are  preferred; 
Ph.D.  in  closely  allied  field  con- 
sidered. The  position  requires  a 
strong  commitment  to  research 
and  publication  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent teaching/advising/service 


Director 

Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege is  seeking  a director 
of  the  Criminal  Justice 
*and  Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center.  Responsible 
for  planning,  coordination 
of  public  safety  training 
programs,  operations  and 
administration.  Super- 
vises instructors  and 
staff;  works  with  law  en- 
forcement and  public 
safety  officials. 

Master's  degree  preferred, 
minimum  of  three  years 
training  experience;  seven 
years  management  ex- 
perience; emphasis  on  law 
enforcement.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

Send  resume,  official 
transcripts  and  three  let- 
ters of  reference  by  Dec.  9 
to;  Donald  C.  Nickason, 
Director  of  Personnel, 
Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege, 1000  E.  Henrietta 
Road,  Rochester,  NY 
14623.  AA/EOE/SUNY. 


capability.  The  university's 
strong  multidisciplinary  program 
depends  on  a small  criminal 
justice  faculty  for  a core  of 
criminal  justice  courses  that 
strongly  emphasize  educational 
and  intellectual  pursuits  as  op- 
posed to  technical  training.  Com- 
petitive and  selective  student  ad- 
missions guarantees  small,  high 
quality  classes  placing  emphasis 
on  excellence. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, curriculum  vita  and  three 
current  letters  of  reference  to: 
Clyde  R.  Willis,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices. Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  OH 
43403-0280.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Feb.  15.  1987. 

Executive  Director.  The  State 
Justice  Institute,  established  by 
the  State  Justice  Institute  Act  of 
1984  to  further  the  development 
and  adoption  of  improved  judicial 
administration  in  the  state  courts 
through  a program  of  financial 
assistance,  is  seeking  an  ex- 
ecutive director. 

The  director  is  responsible  for 
the  executive  and  administrative 
operations  of  the  institute  and 
other  duties  as  determined  by  the 
institute's  board  of  directors. 

Applicants  must  have  a law 
degree  or  have  completed  a 
graduate  program  in  public  or 
business  administration  or  the 
social  sciences.  They  must  have  a 
broad  background  in  legal  and 
judicial  concerns,  possess  strong 
managerial  and  administrative 
skills,  demonstrate  verbal  and 
written  ability,  and  be  willing  to 
live  and  work  in  the  Washington. 
D.C..  area.  Desired  qualifications 
include  a prior  talent  for  and  in- 


terest in  the  improvement  of  the 
administration,  experience  in 
dealing  with  legislators  and 
executive-level  officials,  and  a 
familiarity  with  grant  programs. 

Salary  ranges  from  $65,000  to 
$70,000  depending  on  experience 
and  ability.  Applicants  should 
send  a letter  explaining  their  in- 
terest in  the  position,  along  with  a 
current  resume  and  list  of 
references,  to:  Mr.  Larry  Polan- 
sky,  500  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D C.  20001.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  no 
later  than  Dec.  12,  1986. 

Police  Officer.  The  city  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  is  seeking  police  recruits. 
Salary  range  for  officers  is 
$24,323  to  $32,851,  along  with  ex- 
cellent benefits  and  college  tui- 
tion reimbursement  program. 

Position  requires  individuals 
who  are  U.S.  citizens  at  least  20 
years  of  age,  possessing  a high 
school  diploma  or  GED;  no  more 
than  20/100  vision  in  either  or 
both  eyes,  correctable  to  20/20;  no 
color  vision  problems.  Applicants 
must  successfully  pass  poly- 
graph, background  investigation 
and  medical  examination  prior  to 
employment.  Testing  will  begin 
on  December  9,  1986. 

Apply  to:  City  of  Mesa,  Person- 
nel Department,  P.O.  Box  1466, 
Mesa,  Arizona  86201-0904.  For 
more  information  call  (602) 
834-2365. 

Police  Chief.  The  city  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  is  seeking  an  experi- 
enced law-enforcement  executive 
to  direct  and  manage  the  overall 
operations  of  a police  agency  for  a 
city  of  160,000.  The  department 
has  292  sworn  and  non-sworn 


Meese: 

The  Constitution  & constitutional 


Continued  from  Page  8 
of  1787  plus  its  amendments,  is 
and  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
standard  against  which  all  laws, 
policies  and  interpretations  must 
be  measured.  It  is  the  consent  of 
the  governed  with  which  the  ac- 
tions of  the  governors  must  be 
squared. 

This  also  applies  to  the  power  of 
judicial  review.  For  as  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  once  said,  "The 
ultimate  touchstone  of  constitu- 
tionality is  the  Constitution  itself 
and  not  what  we  have  said  about 
it." 

Judicial  review  of  Congres- 
sional and  executive  actions  for 
their  constitutionality  has  played 
a major  role  throughout  our 
political  history.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  produces  constitu- 
tional law.  And  in  this  task  even 
the  courts  themselves  have  on  oc- 
casion been  tempted  to  think  that 
the  law  of  their  decisions  is  on  a 
par  with  the  Constitution. 

Some  30  years  ago.  our  highest 
Court  seemed  to  succumb  to  this 
very  temptation.  By  a flawed 
reading  of  our  Constitution  and 
Marbury  i>.  Madison,  and  an  even 
more  faulty  syllogism  of  legal 


reasoning,  the  Court  in  a 1958 
case  called  Cooper  v.  Aaron  ap- 
peared to  arrive  at  conclusions 
about  its  own  power  that  would 
have  shocked  men  like  John  Mar- 
shall and  Joseph  Story. 

In  this  case  the  Court  pro- 
claimed that  the  constitutional 
decision  it  had  reached  that  day 
was  nothing  less  than  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  Ob- 
viously the  decision  was  binding 
on  the  parties  in  the  case;  but  the 
implication  that  everyone  would 
have  to  accept  its  judgments  un- 
critically, that  it  was  a decision 
from  which  there  could  be  no  ap- 
peal, was  astonishing.  In  one  fell 
swoop,  the  Court  seemed  to 
reduce  the  Constitution  to  the 
status  of  ordinary  constitutional 
law,  and  to  equate  the  judge  with 
the  lawgiver.  Such  logic  assumes, 
as  Charles  Evans  Hughes  once 
quipped,  that  the  Constitution  is 
“what  the  judges  say  it  is."  The 
logic  of  Cooper  o.  Aaron  was,  and 
is,  at  war  with  the  Constitution, 
at  war  with  the  basic  principles  of 
democratic  government,  and  at 
war  with  the  very  meaning  of  the 
rule  of  law. 

To  understand  the  distinction 


between  the  Constitution  and 
constitutional  law  is  to  grasp,  as 
John  Marshall  observed  in  Mar- 
bury, "that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  contemplated  that 
instrument  as  a rule  for  the 
government  of  courts,  as  well  as 
of  the  legislature."  This  was  the 
reason,  in  Marshall's  view,  that  a 
"written  Constitution  is  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  on 
political  institutions." 

Likewise,  James  Madison,  ex- 
pressing his  mature  view  of  the 
subject,  wrote  that  a9  the  three 
branches  of  government  are  coor- 
dinate and  equally  bound  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  "each  must 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  be 
guided  by  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution according  to  its  own  in- 
terpretation of  it." 

But  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  put 
it  better  than  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, seeking  to  keep  the  lamp  of 
freedom  burning  bright  in  the 
dark  moral  shadows  cast  by  the 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Recognizing  that  Justice  Taney 
in  hi9  opinion  in  that  case  had 
done  great  violence  not  only  to 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  but  to 
the  intentions  of  those  who  had 


employees  and  an  annual 
operating  budget  in  excess  of  $10 
million. 

The  position  requires  an  in- 
dividual with  a college  degree  in 
business  or  public  administration 
or  a related  field,  and  significant 
broad-based  management  ex- 
perience in  all  phases  of  police 
operations.  Requires  a proven 
track  record  in  establishing 
cooperative  relationships  with 
the  community  and  with  private 
and  public  agencies,  developing 
and  implementing  innovative 
law-enforcement  programs, 
organizational  management  and 
staff  development  in  an  urban  en- 
vironment. Demonstrated  skills 
in  team  building  and  com- 
municating with  all  levels  of  the 
police  department  are  essential. 

Salary  range  is  $44,900  to 
$66,100,  with  comprehensive 
benefits.  To  apply,  send  resume 
by  Dec.  16,  1986,  to  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Newport 
News,  2400  Washington  Avenue, 
Newport  News,  VA  23607.  EOE. 

Police  Chief.  Windsor.  Conn.,  a 
rapidly  growing  town  of  28,000,  is 
seeking  an  innovative  public  safe- 
ty administrator  with  strong 
communications  skills  to  fit  into 
the  town's  management-by- 
objective and  program-budget  en- 
vironment. The  police  depart- 
ment consists  of  42  sworn  officers 
and  7 support  staff,  and  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $2  million. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  pro- 
gressively responsible  experience 
in  police  administration, 
preferably  combined  with  a 
master's  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration, criminal  justice  or  a 
related  field. 


Salary  range  is  $36,00 
$64,500,  plus  excellent  ben. 
To  apply,  send  resume  bi 
Dec.  1, 1986,  to:  Personnel  O 
Town  Hall,  275  Broad  St 
Windsor,  CT  06095. 

Police  Officers,  Lateral  E 

The  Rochester,  N.Y.,  P 
Department  is  currently  ac 
ing  applications  for  lal 
transfers  of  police  officers. 
Rochester  Police  Departi 
consists  of  614  sworn  pers< 
and  serves  a community  lo< 
on  Lake  Ontario  of  244 
people. 

Applicants  must  presently 
a position  as  a police  officer 
9uant  to  New  York  State 
Service  Law;  they  must  be 
rently  employed  in  New  ‘ 
State;  they  must  be  prest 
enrolled  in  the  New  York  £ 
Police  and  Firemen’s  Retire) 
System,  and  they  must  be 
tified  by  the  New  York  S 
Bureau  for  Municipal  Po 
Minority  officers  are  strong! 
couraged  to  apply  for  these 
tions. 

The  starting  salary  for  a la 
transfer  police  officer  is  $25 
plus  13  paid  holidays  and  a r 
shift  differentia!  Salary  incre 
within  two  years  to  $29,938 
holiday  pay  and  night  shift 
ferentia! 

To  apply,  9end  resume  to:  Li 
Charles  Koerner.  Roche: 
Police  Department,  160  St 
Plymouth  Avenue,  Roche: 
NY  14614.  An  affirmative 
tion/equal  opportunity  emplo 


Get  more  bang  for  your  l 
Do  your  personnel  recrui 
through  the  pages  of  Law 
forcement  News. 


law:  not  the  same 


written,  proposed  and  ratified  it, 
Lincoln  argued  that,  "If  the 
policy  of  government,  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  instant  they  are  made,  in  or- 
dinary litigation  between  parties, 
in  personal  actions,  the  people 
will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having,  to  that  extent, 
practically  resigned  their  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  that  immi- 
nent tribunal." 

Once  again,  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  Constitution  is, 
and  must  be  understood  to  be, 
superior  to  ordinary  constitu- 
tional law.  This  distinction  must 
be  respected.  To  confuse  the  Con- 
stitution  with  judicial  pro- 
nouncements allows  no  standard 
by  which  to  criticize  and  to  seek 
the  overruling  of  what  University 
of  Chicago  law  professor  Philip 
Kurland  once  called  the  "derelicts 
of  constitutional  law"  — cases 
such  as  Dred  Scott  and  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson.  To  do  otherwise,  as 
Lincoln  said,  is  to  submit  to 
government  by  judiciary.  But 
such  a state  could  never  be  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  our 


Constitution.  Indeed,  it  woul 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  the  rule  of  law  to  whicl 
a9  a people,  have  always 
scribed. 

If  law,  as  Thomas  Paine 
said,  is  to  remain  "King 
America,  we  must  insist 
every  department  of  our  go\ 
ment,  every  official  and  e 
citizen  be  bound  by  the  Cons 
tion.  That'9  what  it  means  t 
"a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Jefferson  once  said:  "I 
jealousy  and  not  confide 
which  prescribes  limited  cons 
tions  to  bind  down  those  w 
we  are  obliged  to  trust  i 
power.  . . In  questions  of  po 
then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of 
fidence  in  man,  but  bind 
down  from  mi:  chief  by  the  ch 
of  the  Constitution." 

Blow  Off  Steam 

Voice  your  opinion  on  crin 
inal  justice  issues  in  LEN 
‘‘Forum"  section.  For  info 
motion  on  submissions,  writ 
to  the  Editor,  LEN,  444  M 
56th  Street,  New  York,  N 
10019. 
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JANUARY  1987 

12.  Technology  4 Terrorism.  Presented  by 
Science  Appbcationa  International  Cor- 
poration To  bo  held  in  McLean.  Va.  Foe: 
•300  (*276  for  registrations  prior  to  Doc.  1) 

12-U.  Investigating  the  Ua.  of  Deadly 
Force  by  Police.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pollen  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego. 

12-14.  Administration.  Management  4 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Pobce  Technology  4 Management  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  Fee:  *296 

12-14.  The  Public  Safety  Concept  for  Ad 
mlnletrators.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix. 

12-14.  Crime  Prevention  for  Ad- 
minis tratora.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
LouisviMe.  Ky  Fee:  *260. 

12-14.  International  Conference  on  Assess- 
ment Centers.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix. 

12-16.  Drug  Unit  Commanders'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  4 Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  *360. 


by  the  Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 
Management.  Fee:  *360. 

19-23.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
1326. 

19-23.  Terroriam  Conference.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Organized  Crime  Institute,  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee.  Fee:  *300  (state 
residents);  *376  (non-reaidenta). 

19-30.  U.8.  Armed  Forces  Traffic 
M.n.gemeot/Accldent  Prevention 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Foe: 
$660, 

19-30  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Trafflc 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 Manage 
ment.  Fee:  *476. 

19- 30.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Pobce  Institute 
Fee:  *600. 

20- 23^  Pobce  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  4 
Management.  Fee:  *326. 

20^30.  Firearms  Instructor  Certification 
Program.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix. 


26-28.  Corporate  Loss  Prevention 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion  Institute.  Fee:  *260 

26-28.  Developing  School  Drug  Education 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce,  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

28-30.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 
Management.  Fen:  *326. 

2*30.  Selective  Highway  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pobce 
I echnology  4 Management.  Fee:  *360. 
26-Feb.  6.  Managing  Small  4 Medium  Sized 
Pobce  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  *660 

^-29.  Physical  Security:  Hotels,  Motels  4 
Offices.  Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  4 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Orlando  Fla 
Fee:  *360. 

30-Feb.  1.  Defensive/Precision  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Michigan 
Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  Jackson  Community  College  To  be 
held  in  Jackson,  Mich.  Fee:  *260 


12-23.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 Manage- 
ment. Fee:  *476. 

12-March  20.  Command  4 Management 
School.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  *1.000  plus  *160  for  books. 

16-16.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  4 Associates  Ltd  To 
be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee;  *360 

^0rk8!,0P  ,0T  ®««»Uy  Appointed 
Chiefs;  Part  I.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla 

P°L;EX  Le8“1  forum  VII.  Presented 
by  the  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania  State  University.  To 
be  held  in  State  CoUege.  Pa.  Fee:  *226 

19-23.  Sex  Crime.  Investigation.  Presented 


21-23.  Administering  a Small  Law- 
Enforcement  Agency.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce 
I o be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-27.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  4 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Orlando  Fla 
Fee:  *360. 

26-28.  Crime  Analysis  I.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Pobce.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

28-28.  Pobce  Disdpbne.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 Manage- 
ment Fee:  *300.  8 

26-28.  Managing  Hazardous  Materials  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in 
San  Diego. 

28-28.  Police  Dispatcher  Training 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement. 


FEBRUARY 

2-4.  Investigation  of  EconomicAVhite  Col- 
lar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in 
Las  Vegas. 

2-13.  Basic  Crime  Scene  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg 
r 66:  S300. 

2-13.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddent  Investiga- 
tion Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pobce 
Technology  4 Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  *476 

2-20.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice  4 
Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
, *?*  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  *776. 

+6.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Fee:  *260. 

4-8.  DWI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
obce  Technology  4 Management.  Fee 
*200. 


7- May  8.  77th  Administrative  Officers 
CW«.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Pobce 
•1*200**'  T°  held  iD  Loui8viUe-  Ky  Fee: 

8- 13.  World  Conference  00  Terrorism  and 
Ordnance  and  Safely  Equipment 
Presented  by  the  Tactical  Response 
Associa tion.  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

9- 10.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  4 Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  *360. 

*11.  Civil  LiablUty  4 Disciplinary  IMUea 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
9-13.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traffic 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Pobce  Technology  4 Management.  Fee: 
*460. 

9-13.  Police  Budget  Preparation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  In 
Evanston,  HI.  Fee:  *460. 

*13.  Narcotic  Identification  4 Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pobce 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $360 

9-13.  Military  Traffic  Operatlona  4 
Analyaea.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  *400, 

11-12.  Hostage  Negotiations  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  4 Aesociatee  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  *360. 

16-18.  Managing  DWI  Enforcement  Pro- 
grams.  Presented  by  the  Internationa] 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  bo  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

16-20.  Advanced  Video  Production 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  4 Management.  To  be  held  In 
Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  *376. 

16-20.  Instructor  Development  Courae 
Resented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 

16-20  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Date  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Pobce  Technology  4 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville 
Fla.  Fee:  *676 


18-27.  Traffic  Accident  Reconatnjctlor 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polic 
Technology  4 Management.  Fee:  $676. 

16-March  13.  PoUce  Ttefflc  Managemenl 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polic. 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $810. 

16-March  13.  Principles  of  Pobce  Manage 
ment.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pobo 
Technology  4 Management  Fee:  *810 

18-20.  Dealing  with  Problem  Employee* 
Ih-eaented  by  the  International  Association 
ofChiafe  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 

23-24.  Law  Enforcement  Dispatcher  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

23-25.  Advanced  Police  Computer  AppUca- 
tiona  4 Management.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce 
To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

23-25.  Managing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Function.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To 
be  held  in  Laa  Vegas. 

23-27.  Managing  Police  Training 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
$400. 

23-27.  stress  Awareness  4 Resolution. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
c-nlorcement.  Fee;  *200. 

“'27.  Profiling  4 the  Serial  Murderer 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  4 Management.  Fee:  *360 

23-2T  DWI  Enforcement/Instructor  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 


,n,ormaDt*  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Fee:  *200. 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1666  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1200.  Arlington,  VA  22209  (7031 
522-5800. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Sante 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  CoUege 
3601  S W Davie  Road,  Ft  Lauderdale 
FL  33314.  (306)  476-6790. 

Cabbre  Preaa,  666  Dundee  Rd„  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308  ' 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
l*ge  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  (2121 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  4 Pubbc  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  3066  Brighton-Henrietla 
Town  Line  Road,  Rochester  NY 
14623-2790.  (716)427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto 
CA  96352  (209)  676-6487 

Criminal  Ju.tloe  Training  and  Educa- 
C*n‘*r'  Atln:  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 

2025  Arlington  Avenue.  Toledo,  OH 
43609  (419)  382-6666. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street. 

Loa  Angeles,  CA  90007. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center,  106  Stratton 
Building,  Richmond.  KY  40476  (606) 
622-1166 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Attn.:  Lee 
Schilbng,  Law  Enforcement  4 Security 
Markets,  343  State  Street.  5th  Floor, 
Building  20,  Rochester,  NY  14660 

Essex  Institute  of  Pubbc  Service,  601 
Broad  Street.  SE.  Gainesville.  GA 
30501.(4041  635-8104. 

Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Organized  Crime  Institute,  P O. 
488* lMO9’  TBUflhflS“e'  FL  32302.  (904) 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 

St  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

International  Aesodation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firatfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878  (301 1 
948-0922;  1800)  638-4085. 

International  Asaodation  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637.  Lombard  IL 
60148. 1312)  963-0990. 

International  Sodety  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  Attn.:  Dave  Butzer 
(603)796-3126 

Kent  Stete  Pobce  Training  Academy, 
otockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent  OH 
44242  (216)672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee' 
Wis.  63203, 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O  Box  999.  Darien,  CT 
06820.  (2031  666-2906. 

National  Albance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 


North  Interregional.  Austin,  TX  78702 
(612)  396-8686. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Juatiee. 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno.  NV  89607  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Coundl  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno 
NV  89607 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  KY 

40292. 

National  IoteUigence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone.  (3051  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University.  Warrensburg  MO 
64093-5119. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Sdence.  200  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
H00,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
766-6241. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  Babson  College, 

Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  Stete  University.  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Peregrine  Institute  of  Security,  68 
Vestry  Street,  New  York,  NY  10013 
12121431-1016. 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  U.H02.  (814)  863-0262. 


Pobce  Manugrmant  Asaodation.  1001 
22nd  Street  NW.  Suite  200 
Washington,  DC  20037.  (202)  833-1460.’ 
Professional  PoUce  Services  Inc.,  PO 
Box  10902.  St.  Paul.  MN  65110  (612) 
464-1080 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Aaaodates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center.’ 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc..  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court.  Adamstown,  MD  21710 
1301)831-8400. 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsvibe,  TX 
77341. 

Science  Applications  International 
Corp.,  1710  Goodridge  Drive,  P.O  Box 
1303,  McLean,  VA  22102.(703)821-4300 
Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Jackson  Community 
CoUege,  2111  Emmons  Road,  Jackson, 
MI  49201.  (617)  787-0800.  ext.  166. 

Southern  PoUce  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (602)  688-6561 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute,  P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson  TX 
76080.  (214)690-2370. 

Tactical  Response  Association.  304 

nmooT  AV,enUe'  S°Uth  Wadena,  CA 
91030.  (818)  799-7960 

Traffic  Institute.  656  Clark  Street.  P.O. 

Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 


Moral  armor 
needed  by 
young  cops 

Continued  from  Page  8 
tify  with  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  imbue  them  with 
a feeling  of  vulnerability. 

H Recruits  should  be  required 
to  watch  several  hours  of  media 
coverage  of  police  corruption 
scandals  so  that  they  can  see  how 
crooked  activities,  which  take 
place  in  shadows,  look  under  the 
glare  of  TV  lights. 

H Where  possible,  corrupt  cops 
should  be  interviewed  on  video- 
tape so  that  recruits  can  study 
their  rationalizations,  self- 
justifications and  mental  blind 
spots. 

H Recruits  should  be  required 
to  take  part  in  exercises  that 
focus  on  the  subtle  temptations 
offered  by  the  corrupters. 
Through  role-playing,  recruits 
can  be  taught  effective  responses 
and  realistic  counter-arguments. 
The  goal  would  be  to  take  the 
scepter  of  leadership  away  from 
corrupt  cops. 

The  department  should  develop 
an  anticorruption  curriculum  and 
establish  the  study  of  police  cor- 
ruption as  a new  branch  of 
criminology. 

Finally,  field  associates  — that 
is,  young  officers  who  report 
crooked  cops  to  their  contacts  in 
internal  affairs  - should  also  be 
asked  to  identify  officers  who  are 
moral  leaders.  Doing  so  will 
reduce  the  stigma  of  being  a field 
asociate,  and  will  also  identify  of- 
ficers who  can  be  recruited  for 
assignments  in  the  areas  of  nar- 
cotics and  vice. 

We  have  provided  our  police  of- 
ficers with  bulletproof  vests.  It’s 
time  we  issued  them  strong  moral 
armor. 


November  25,1986 
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Photo  by  Roy  Huntington,  San  Olego  PO.  "Tha  Informant 


